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$2.50 per Year 
WEEKLY : Single Copies, § Cente 


NEW STORIES FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 





Third Year 
SKINNERS’ MERRY TALES 


These legends, folk.tales andfairy stories will delight children 
because they are free from the gruesome and grotesque yet are 
filled with thrilling adventures. The full page pictures in three 
colors are very attractive. 48 cents. 


Fourth Year 
SKINNER’S TALES AND PLAYS OF ROBIN HOOD 


Several of the old ballads are here re-written in the form of 
little plays for reading or acting. They require only the ve-y 
simplest costumes and scenery. A few of the old ballads are 
given in their original form. The colored illustrations are 
charming. 56 cents. 


Fifth Year 
NICHOLSON’S STORIES OF DIXIE 


These true stories of life in the South before and during the 
Civil War, reflect the pathos and charm of Dixie-land. Though 
written as a personal narrative the book is without sectional 





Fifth Year 
LITTLE’S FRANCISCO THE FILIPINO 


This story of a young Filipino boy-—his play and work, his 
home, what he eatsand wears—makes a vivid picture of daily 
life in the Philippines. All this information is interestingly 
and accurately told by one who was formerly principal of a 
provincial schoolinthe Islands. 40 cents. 


Sixth Year 
LEE AND CAREY’S SILESIAN FOLK TALES 


The hero of these stories is Rubezahl, the prince of spirits who 
has long been a favorite with children in Silesia and Bohemia. 
His adventures make a book of absolutely fresh reading for 
American vhildren. 40 cents. 


Eighth Year 
WHITEHEAD’S THE STANDARD BEARER 


An unusually graphic and instructive :tory of Roman army 
life in the time of Caesar. The hero is a young Roman shep- 
herd who through many adventures, rises from the position of 





prejudice. 52 cents. acommon soldier to high rank. 52 cents. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York "Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 












KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 


* EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Educationis steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained edacator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘‘ Educationally the strongest Basiness School in 
NeW England?’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 


FIRST YEAR COURSE 
IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


By CLARA A. PEASE 
High School, Hartford, Conn. 


This text offers a concise but comprehensive 
view of seience. It teaches first-year pupils the 
relation and interdependence of the commonly 
recognized sciences and prepares them for in- 
telligent work in any science offered in high 
schools during their later years. A simple 
laboratory. course closely connected with the 
text accompanies the book. 


With Manual $1.28 
Without Manual 1.08 
Laboratory Manual ... . 24 





CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., Publishers 


432 Fourth Avenue, 


323-325 East 23rd Street, 
New York 


Chicago 
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A LATIN GRAMMAR 


By H. E. Burton; Professor of Latin 
. Dartmouth College 

337 Pages 5 ) Ninety Cents 
This is a unique text because it 
is the only book on the market 
today which is sufficiently clear 
and simple for the beginner and 
also sufficiently complete and 
scholarly for the college student. 
Experienced teachers and pro- 
fessors are unanimous in their 
praises of this book. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 
Its live, vigorous: quality, which is due to 
the fact that its author views Latin as a 
living language. 
Its treatment of the formation of words 
under the separate parts of speech. 


Its clear arrangement, uniform number- 
ing of sections and lack of confusing 
sub-divisions. 


Its effective method of showing the 
relative importance of the facts stated. 


Write for further information 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON - CHICAGO 


















YOUR ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY COURSE 


To simplify it, erganize it, and reduce its cost, 
use the Elson-MacMullan 


FOUNDATION HISTORY SERIES 


This is the only series that 


1. Offers a complete course in history reading and 
study for elementary grades— 
a. Based on recommendations of the Committee of Eight. 


é. Covering American History to the close of the Revolutionary 
War (Grade 4). 

c. And from the formation of the Union to the present adminis- 
tration (Grade 5) 

d. Also giving. the European background to American History 
(Grade 6). 

¢. All in story form and biography. 

2. Simplifies~selection of supplementary history 
material for elementary grades in a series 
suited to the following arrangements— 

a. STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOK I.—basal (Grade 4). 


STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOK I!.—basal (Grade 5). 
STORY OF THE OLD WORLD - basal (Grade 6). 


5. STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOKS I. AND II.—sup- 
lementary (Grades 4 and 5) 
sTORY OF THE OLD WORLD —basal (Grade 6). 


3. Gives as results— 


a. Three years’ excellent preparation for study of advanced text- 
book 





é. Complete, consecutive dourse in American History for those 
who never get to the upper grades. 


Write to the publishers for further infor matjon. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 














BOOKS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 








charming English are equally remarkable. 
lessons in manners, morals, and good conduct. 
and those eight years old can mack it for themselves. 


THE WONDERS OF THE JUNGLE 


By PRINCE SARATH GHOSH 
A Native Prince of India 


RINCE GHOSH’S intimate knowledge of animal life, sympathy with the child’s point of view, 


and 


The stories have a strong human element and teach effective 
Children from seven to seventy. will find the book delightful, 


pF Cloth, 190 pages. 20 illustrations. 48 cents. 





leaders in education. 


Cloth: 170 pages. 


A GROUP OF FAMOUS WOMEN 
By EDITH HORTON 


: ee lives of twenty distinguished women so told as to inspire ideals «f noble womanhood. It offers to 
girls visions of opportunity and sets before them worthy examples. While revealing the larger scope of 
woman's work, it upholds the traditions that have always been sacred among good women. 


Cloth. 220 pages. 22 illustrations. 50 cents. 


HOW TO STUDY 


By RICHARD L. SANDWICK 


EACHES the student how to make his work effective. OF | 
form correct mental habits. Enables the young student to profit by the wisdom and insight of the great 


It saves him from useless labor and helps him to 


60 cents. 








D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A PUBLIC ASSET 


A. E. 


WINSHIP, 


EDITOR 


[Address at the dedication of the $600,000 high school building, Lincoln, Nebraska, December 17, 1915.] 


The public has believed in the high school on 
general principles. It has extended its privi- 
leges to young people in every city in the 
and in many states to every 
or country. 

The best school buildings in America are for 
high They have been built and 
equipped without regard. to cost. Thousands 
of millions of dollars have been expended 
buildings, equipment and salaries for the bene- 
fit of high school students, and this, without 
definite appreciation of why it was being done. 
It has been intuitionalism and not scientific 
knowledge that has guided the public. In- 
tuition is probably’ a better guide than knowl- 
edge in such cases, but it is_ not wholly satis- 
factory. When we can*know the reasons for 
intuition, the height of satisfaction is reached, 
and at last we have discovered 
reasons for our _ intuitsonal 
First, as to resultant facts. that are 
vertible. There have been facts gathered from 
time to time that were acceptable to those who 
wanted to believe them, but that 
satisfy the critic. 

It seems to have been left for Superintend- 
ent William T. Whitney of- Port Chester, N. Y., 
to collect a body unchallengeable as to 
reliability, adequate as to scope and 
conditions. studies cover 
years, gives 


country, one in city 


1 
schi yOIS. 


seem to some 


common sense. 


incontro- 


few would 


of facts, 
and entirely 

His a period of ten 
and he the records of work and in- 
fluence of the public school upon seven hundred 
grammar and high school boys. For ten years 
he has a complete and accurate’ record of all 
graduating from the high and grammar 
schools of the city of which he has been high 
school principal or superintendent. 

He has also a complete and accurate record 
all boys in that city for that length of time who 
have not graduated from either grammar or 
high school. He has a record of the facts con- 
cerning these boys and girls in school and of 
what they did and of how well they did it for five 
years after leaving school. Many of these were 
situated so .that he met them frequently. Those 
in college were traced by definite reports on their 
work. Those who left the city he corresponded 
with to the extent of keeping in touch with what 
they were doing, and usually he got an accurate 
statement from their employers as_ to 
work and progress. 


boys 


their 


We deal only with the record of five hundred 
grammar school and two hundred high school 


boys. Three hundred and twenty-one of the 


grammar school boys went to the high school. 


while one hundred and sev 
in the sixth, 


left school 
seventh or eighth year. Of these 
latter, one became a fairly successful business 
man; six became skillful mechanics; three were 
sent to the reform school; twenty 
and four others near-failures; 
skilled day 
hands; 


enty-nine 


failures 
forty-one were un- 
eight were unskilled farm- 
seventy-four had minor positions, 
from five to twelve dollars a week, about the same 
at the end of five years as at the end of the first 
year. The others drivers of 
milk wagons, 
tants, 


were 


laborers : 


paying 


were cab drivers, 
baggage helpers, 
messenger boys, 
dollars a week. 


janitors’ assis- 
averaging eight or nine 


There is little that is encouraging to say of 
the work or promise of most of the boys who 
left school without graduating from the 


gram- 
mar school. 


Few of them appear to have had 
any ambition to improve their condition. Few 
of them earned enough at the end of years 
to lay by anything, much Tess to maintain a 
home. In general it seems true that a boy who 
hasn't. pluck enough to «go»-to a_ high school 
hasn’t pluck enough to be much of a success in 
life. The few exceptions only prove the rule. 


five 


Of the three hundred and twenty-one who en- 
tered the high school, one hundred and eighteen 
did not graduate, though twenty-three of 
continued their studies in other institutions, 
leaving but ninety-five who really stopped their 
studies. Seven of these amounted to little, 
though none went to the bad. Nineteen were un- 
skilled day One was very 
in business; were skilled 
successful, either in busi- 
the management of 


these 


laborers. 
thirteen 
were very 


successful 
laborers ; 
twenty-nine 
ness for themselves or in 
others’ business or 4m positions of eminent re- 
sponsibility. Very few of these failed to earn 
fifty per cent. more than those who did not enter 
the high school. Most of them 
much, 


earned twice as 


Of the two hundred who graduated from the 
high school, only forty-nine fatled to go to col- 
lege, and of these, six studied law in night law 
courses and started successfully in their profes- 
Eighteen are eminently successful in 
nineteen others are earning sixty dol- 
a month or upwards; five are not success- 
ful. Most of them are ambitious and would be 
classed suctessful~ in community. 


sion. 
business: 
lars 


any 

Of the one hundred and fifty-one who went 
to college, fifteen are practicing physicians; 
eighteen are lawyers; three clergymen; 
teen teachers; all successful as 


seven- 
young profes- 
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sional men. - Twenty-four are engineers, with 
salaries ranging from fifteen hundred to three 
thousand dollars; eleven are very successful as 
electricians in city or corporation service; fifty- 
one are in various lines of business, and are all 
successful; seven are #practically failures. 

Here is a specific study with every detail 
available andthe conclusions are inevitable that a 
man’s success in life,as a rule, is determined by the 
pluck and ability he has to continue his studies. 
There are just about as many successes with the 
boys who stop in the grammar school as there are 
failures in those who enter the high school, 
graduate from the high school, and graduate 
from college. There are not enough in either 
case to affect the conclusion. 

This testimony is sufficient, and wntil  re- 
cently I would have been content to close the 
argument with this body of definite, reliable, 
suggestive facts, but there is no occasiom to 
leave it here. Cincinnati is doing for educa- 
tional America a service unvisioned a few years 
ago, and to Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley the 
city and the world are largely indebted for the 
greatest demonstration yet made in this matter. 

She is testing the intelligence of several hun- 
dred boys and girls, both in school and out. She 
has already completed this study with seven 
hundred in each of the ages, fourteen. fifteen 
and sixteen, and is far along. with t 
seventeen. 

Friday (December 3, 1915) in her laboratory in 
Cincinnati I had the privilege again of going over 
the results of these studies. While there are ex- 
ceptions, they are so few as to be unjmportant 
and insignificant. 

Those who stay in school increase in intelli- 
gence with each advancing grade, and the in- 
crease is much greater in intelligence in each 
advancing year. 

This demonstration is absolute, that it is not 
only that a student knows more if he stays an 
added year in school, but that his intelligent 
grasp of any new problem is greater and that it 
is much more increased each year than in any 
previous year. 

But Mrs. Woolley’s 


those oft 


greatest demonstration 


is in the study of boys and girls who stay in 
school in comparison with those who leave 
school. The school student increases in _intel- 


ligence very much faster than the non-school 
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student, and this increase in 
much greater each year. 

Growth in intelligence lessens whenever a 
student leaves school. I presume that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine people in a thousand 
think that what a boy loses when he leaves 
school is what he does not learn that he would 
have learned had he stayed in school, that is, 
that he merely knows less. That is now known 
to be a clearly inadequate view of his loss. 

We all realize what a horse loses in speed 
if he stops training, that no boy would be al- 
lowed a place on any athletic team in a contest 
if he had dropped training a month before. We 
have all heard pianists decline to play in com- 
pany if out of practice. It is power and facility 
they lose, and not knowledge. 

Mrs. Woolley has demonstrated beyond 
question that the loss of intelligence reduces 
one’s power for all time, and that each added 
year to school life increases much more than 
the increased time. 

Where does this loss fall? On the individual 
surely, but not less on the community. 

If each of ten thousand families spends one 
hundred dollars a year more, it affects every in- 
dustrial, commercial, financial, agricultural and 
professional interest in the city. It puts a mil- 
lion dollars more into circulation. 

If you put ten per cent. more _ intelligence 
into action, it affects the prosperity of every one- 
vastly more than it would to put a hundred dol- 
lars more per family into circulation. If 


intelligence is 


every 
family in America earned merely maintenance 
wages, there would be no prosperity. Main- 
tenance wages would mean adequate quantity 


but minimum quality. There would be no de- 
mand for any good thing. That would mean 
no demand for skilled labor. Unskilled labor,. 
or low skilled labor, can produce the necessities 
of life. 

But if every family in America has fifty dol- 
lars a year to spend above maintenance needs, 
it would mean a thousand million dollars for 
extra good things. That would mean skilled 
labor which would earn fifty dollars more a 
vear per family and the increase would go on 
indefinitely. Increase of intelligence signifies 
vastly more than increase in wages. It means 
increase in the enjoyment of every dollar spent 
and increased service in every effort made. 





Genuine cases of the invasion of academic freedom are so rare as to be almost non- 


existent. It may be doubted whether more 


than two such cases have cccurred in tke 


United States in the past forty years. It is a misnomer to apply the high and splendid 


term “academic freedom” to exhibitions of bad taste and bad manners. The serious, schol- 


arly and responsible investigator is not a demagogue, and demagogues should not be 


permitted to take his name in vain.—President Butler of Columbia Unibersity. 
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JWwURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL 


[The New Republic.] 


A recent article by Dr. Thomas S. Baker, head- 
master of the Tome School, contains an able 
pedagogical criticism of the Gary school which 
is typical of the general attitude towards the 
Gary idea on the part of conservative schoolmen. 
Nothing could bring out more clearly the differ- 
ence in educational values between this profes- 
sional teaching opinion and the broad social 
vision of Superintendent Wirt. Dr. Baker admits 
the impressive social effectiveness of the plan. 
It is “the last development in socializing the 
schools.” Mr. Wirt is “not only an educator, 
but also a social reformer, a city worker.” But 
Dr. Baker’s argument is really the specialized 
pedagogical one against the social. Where Mr. 
Wirt sees the school as a community centre, a 
children’s world, Dr. Baker sees it as an educa- 
tional factory. “The social value of the Gary 
schools,” he says, “is beyond question. Its peda- 
gogic excellence has still to be determined.” From 
his point of view, a school is not so much a place 
to train effective citizens as to make “thorough 
scholars.” He questions whether “these side is- 
sues in the scheme of child-training’—the gym- 
nasia, shops, laboratories, which the Gary school 
contains—“are really essential in mental develop- 
ment.” He is afraid that the young citizens of 
Gary learn more from their industrial shops and 
science laboratories than from their books. 

Dr. Baker’s guarded argument is really a 
glorification of “intellectual discipline” as against 
an intelligent capacity to lead an organic life in a 
modern society which needs above all things re- 
sourceful adaptation and social appreciations. It 
is a question of ideals, and no more important 
issue was ever put to a people than this one of 


how we want our next generation trained. The 
school is not only the one institution which as- 


similates all the people, but it is the most easily 
modifiable. It is not only the easiest lever of 
social progress but the most effective, for it deals 
with relatively plastic human material. To de- 
cide what kind of a school we want is almost 
to decide what kind of a society we want. 

If we only want that kind of a school which 
would “make hard-working and accurate scholars 
and produce thoughtful men,” we must resign 
ourselves to a progressive softening of the fibre 
and capacity of the mass of our people. The 
average educator acts as if he thought of his 
child-world as a level plain of capacities. There 
is the mass of unskilled, unawakened minds; here 
is the level of 
virtue, appreciations. 


scholarship, knowledge, civic 
Education is to him the 
process of lifting up the mass from their primitive 
Jevel to the higher one. The public school is the 
elevator into which all are to be shoveled and 
transported to the upper story. And the 
American public school in the last fifty years has 
been faithfully following this ideal. 
The truth is, of course, that mental aptitude is 


not any such level desert, but rather a series of 
inclined planes. When we try to educate all the 
children of all the people, we are not dealing with 
a homogeneous mass, but with sliding scales of 
capacity. A mental of the school-children 
of a state would reveal an incline extending in 
orderly gradation from the genius down to the 
imbecile. A physical test would give us a differ- 
ent slant, a test for artistic or mechanical capacity 
another. Stand at the centre of divine average 
and try to lever any of these slopes into a 
horizontal position and you find half of your so- 
ciety squatting heavily at the lower end. You 
may ascribe it to race capacity, personal heredity, 
social environment, malnutrition, defective ner- 
vous Organization or anything you please, but the 
fact remains that the greater part of the human 
raw material will be permanently resistive to or 
only dully appreciative of any attempts to elevate 
them to a level. 
may choose. 


test 


This is true of any capacity you 
The outstanding truth of society 
seems to be the heterogeneous distribution of 
capacities. And the irony of it is that after ar- 
tistic capacity true intellectual capacity is prob- 
ably the rarest. For the public school to try to 
make intellectualists of all its children is a sheer 
defiance of sociological reality. 

Some educators, while they recognize this di- 
versity, yet insist on uniform standards, uniform 
curricula, uniform discipline, on the ground that 
social order in a democracy is imperiled unless 
the highest degree of like-mindedness prevails. 
Such a democracy would be the 
democracy of China. The result of these at- 
tempts at standardization have been the auto- 
matic centrifugal flinging off into space of the 
children whose interests were not intellectual, 
who were no more capable of being made into 
“accurate scholars” than they were into artists 
and poets. And from those who did not get 
auite flung off, but clung on with their teeth, we 
get most of our prevailing pseudo-culture. To 
keep on trying to “develop the mind” and produce 
“thorough scholarship” in those whom we force 
to submit to educational processes, means simply 
to go on creating a nerveless and semi-helpless 
mass of boys and girls who will never take their 
effective and interested place in the world because 
they have no mental tools which they can wield. 
Such a course is coming to be generally recog- 
nized as a kind of slow national suicide, a slow 
suffocation of industrial and social progress. 

The schools do change, but the schoolmen yield 
grudgingly. 


stagnant 


Nothing could be more naive than 
the test which Dr. Baker proposes for evaluating 
the Gary plan. Submit, he says, the highest 
class in the Gary schools to an examination by 
the College Examining Board. If the students 
pass, the Gary system will be justified of its chil- 
dren. Was ever a more patent assertion of the 
professional bias? Let the children drop out of 
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the lower grades untrained except in the rudi- 


ments, but if the small minority)in; the highest ” 


class passes its Vergil and algebra and English 
literature and German with marks as high as the 
graduates of the Tome School, then the Gary 
system will cease to be considered a “mere ex- 
periment.” If this is what the critics of the Gary 
plan mean when they plead for an “evaluation of 
this novel experiment,” we may well hope that it 
will escape the peril. 

Such a conception of educational values can- 
not become too speedily obsolete. A _ public 
school is a mockery unless it educates the public. 
It cannot’ make the rarefied and strained prod- 
uct at the top the test of its effectiveness. And 
the public is not ideally educated unless its in- 
dividuals—all of them—are intelligent, informed, 
skilled, resourceful, wp to the limit of their re- 
spective capacities. Life itself can no longer be 
trusted to provide this education; the school must 
substitute. The Gary school deliberately sets 
such an ideal. Democracy does not mean uni- 
formity, but it does mean equality of opportunity. 
A democratic school would be one where every 
child shad the chance to discover and develop 
aptitude. The Gary school, with its harmonious 
activities of intellectual, manual, artistic and 
scientific work, physical education and play, gives 
just this chance. Democratic education does not 
mean the provision of separate schools for differ- 
ent kinds of children, or even separate courses 
in the same school, as the movement for indus- 
trial education is now threatening to bring. This 
is to create at once invidious distinctions, and 
fasten class education upon us. To say that chil- 
dren are different does not mean that some are 
fitted to be scholars and others to be manual 
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workers, some to be artists and some to be scien- 
tists: “* The’ diffetetices” afe™ differences of focus 
and not of quality. 

To most children will appear in the course of 
school life some dominant interest, and it is upon 
the cultivation of that interest that the child’s 
chance of being more than a nerveless mediocrity 
will depend. It is upon that training that his 
chance of being absorbed out of the school into 
the social and industrial world will depend. At 
the same time, without a common background 
with his fellows he will be alien and adrift in the 
world. Interest and skill in one’s work, whether 
it be making automobiles or teaching Greek; an 
acquaintance with the contemporary world, an 
alert intelligence which is always seeking to 
diminish the area of things human that are alien 
to one—a man or woman with this would be truly 
educated in any society.. But both focus and 
background are supremely necessary. The pres- 
ent educational system does not really set itself 
to provide either. Only in a school organized on 
some such plan as the Gary plan will such edu- 
cation be possible. 

This does not mean that every child is to mar- 
velously blossom into ideally alert and _ skilled 
intelligence. But we can be sure that a school 
which gives opportunity for the development of 
the most varied aptitudes in the free play of a 
child-community life will have done all that it 
could. No one pretends that the Gary educa- 
tion is the intrinsically ideal education for all time. 
But we can say that, given the best social de- 
mands of America today, this school will make 
for the most robust, effective, intelligent citizen- 
ship of which we are at present capable. 


0: &-0- He o-0 


SUCCESSFUL MEANS FOR THE GROWTH OF TEACHERS 


EMMA B, GRANT 


Principal Teacters’ Training School, Springfield, Lilinois 


We hear much of the educational progress, 
freedom and growth of the classroom teacher. 
Her superintendent, her principal and her va- 
rious supervisors speak earnestly of these things, 
and desire greatly that she shall acquire the true 
“professional spirit.’ They suggest as aids to 
this goal, attendance at teachers’ institutes and 
grade meetings; membership in the State and, if 
possible, the National Education Association; 
Reading Circle books; Extension Work; visiting 
classrooms to see good teaching and the reading 
of professional magazines. It is also suggested 
that she keep pace with new educational books 
on the market; attend a good summer school 
occasionally; and take a year’s leave of absence 
for study, if possible. Travel is also 
mended. These ads are excellent, and no 
teacher who does not utilize as many of them 
as she can, will advaace in her profession. 

However, it is not always the fault of the 
classroom teacher if she does not 


recom- 


grow as 


rapidly as is expected. Take the matter of read- 
ing new books, for example. Publishers are 
very generous and kind in sending new books to 
superintendents, principals or supervisors. The 
teacher finds it harder to see these books. One of 
her needs today is a good supply of new books, 
which often lie unread on the desk of her princi- 
pal. Following are a few of the good books 
which came to one principal's desk this year. 
These should be put in the hards of the class- 
room teacher for her immediate help and future 
growth. This list is 


suggestive, and 
could be well supplemented by any principal in 


merely 
touch with the new and the best:— 

Brown and Coffman—“‘How to Teach Arith- 
metic.” 

Gesell—“‘The Normal Child and Primary Edu- 
cation.” 

Dodge and Teaching of 


Kirchwey—* The 


Geography.” 
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Holtz—“Prineiples and Methods 
Geography.” 

Hyde—‘“The Teacher’s 
of School.” 

Parker—“Modern Elementary 

Emerson—“The Evolution of 
Ideal.” 

Bagley—“School Discipline.” 

Charters—“How to Teach 
Branches.” 


Terman—“The Teacher’s Health,” 
Eliot—“Tendency to the Concrete and Practi- 
cal in Modern Education.” 
Kilpatrick—‘*The Montessori 
amined.” 
McMurry—‘A Handbook for Teachers.” 
Simon and. Binet—“Mentally Defective Chil- 
dren.” 
Patterson 
Study.” 
Dobbs—“Primary Hand Work Problems.” 
Dunn—‘Educative Seat Work.” 
Forbush—‘ Manual cf Play.” 
Curtis—‘‘Education Through Play.’ 
Beshgeturian—‘Foreigner’s Guide to English.” 
Reynolds—“How Man Conquered Nature.” 
Le Blanc—‘The Blue Bird for Children.” 
Weed and Dearborn—‘“Birds and Their Re- 
lation to Man.” 


in Teaching 


Philosophy in and out 
Education.” 
the Educational 


the Common 


Ex- 


System 


and Coulter—‘“Piactical’’ Nature 


’ 


Harvey—‘Elementary Psychology.” 

Davis—“‘Vocational and Moral Guidance.” 

National Bureau of Education—Fourteenth 
Year Book. 

Forbush—“A Guide Book to Childhood.” 

To this list might be added many good supple- 
mentary books for the use of children and good 
courses of study from various cities as they come 
from the press. A great help, also, is a set of 
outlines often published by supervisors for cer- 
tain grade work. For example, the “Outlines 
for Primary Grades” recently compiled by Miss 
L. Smith, primary supervisor of Atlanta, 
Georgia, contain most valuable suggestions for 
any primary teacher. 

Let us consider the teacher’s 
Visits various classrooms to see 
In most cities, each teacher is 
two days for visiting schools. 
undirected visiting. 


growth as she 
good teaching. 
allowed one or 
Too often, it is 
Perhaps she visits a friend 
of hers, or she constantly sees her own grade 
work, when, after several years’ teaching in that 
gerade, it might be more helpful to visit different 
grades. She rarely has a chance to look over the 
program of the teacher whom she is to visit, and 
therefore, she sees work that will not be most 
helpful to her. It is the exception to find that 
she has been given an outline to aid her in her 
visits, hence, many valuable points escape her. 
Why would it not be helpful if her principal gave 


her such a “Baedeker” for visiting? Small 
points to suit each case could be grouped under 
two heads, perhaps: 1. General points in the 


schoolroom. 2. Special points for recitations. 
Teachers have been heard -to say that they would 


rather teach a day than visit a day, as “it grew 
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so tiresome.” Do not blame the teacher for 
this. She needs helo to cro Aeae ae 

n 1g 
days. 

The greatest opportunit for growt next to 
expert supervision, seems to be in properly con- 
ducted grade meetings. The following outlines 
were used ina series s “r : Foal 
grade meetings. The teachers reor ted the 
first four grades of the elementar 
copy each of the reference books was put on a 
reserve shelf at the city library and extra copies 
were circulated. The outlines were in the hands 
of each teacher one month pres s to the time 
of meeting.” These meetings were so live that 
the teachers requested another year of them 
along the same lines. Discussions were freely 
encouraged. The chairman of the meeting ar- 
ranged a time limit for each discussion. The 
last meetings of the vear were t moncire- 
tions of schoolroom work with pupils in their 
own ‘classrooms. Other meetings were h " 


the office of the superintendent of schools 





READING—GRADES I AND II 

References :-— 

Huey—“Psychology and Pedagog | Read- 
ing,” Chapters 2, 9, 1 

McMurry—*“Spe« Met rimar . 
ing,” Chapters on R 9 

Briggs and Coffman— o - : 
Schools,” Chapters 5, €. 7, 8, 9 

Chubb—“Teaching of Enclist hapters ? 

Gesell—“The Normal Child and Prim 
cation,” Chapter 15 

1. State the foundation of beg g P4 


regardless of methods used 
2. What is your idea of the t rit } 


as Opposed to a mere word or senten nethod? 
llustrate. 

3. “Never .subordinate 2 
plain the bearing of this on the teaching of the 
alphabet, phonics, and words t of relation 
What has it to d th th f interesting 
material? 

4. How do you drill on words im their relation 
or, “ from the context 

5. Give five interesting tional de- 
vices for word -drills. 

6. Give three ways of getting motivahon m 
reading. 

?. Explain fixation pauses and their relation 
to Speed in primary reading. Give tw vs for 
training for speed in reading 

8. State three ways of connecting seat work 
with reading. 

9. In addition to word recognition, what tram- 
ing’ should phonics give? How 

10. Name three readers that you ‘consider 
good for supplementary reading material. Gtve 
reasons for your choice in each case 

State preferred topic of discussion for your 
next grade meeting \ majority vote decided 


the next topic.) 
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LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 
GRADES I AND II, 


References :— 


McMurry—“Special Method in Primary Read- 
ing,” Chapters on Oral Work with Stories. 

MacClintock—“Literature in Elementary 
‘Schools,” Chapters 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16. 

Bryant—‘‘Stories to Tell,” Introduction. 

St. John—‘Stories and Story Telling.” 

Cox—“How to Teach Literature in Common 
“Schools.” 


DISCUSSION. 
1. Give five reasons for teaching literature. 
2. What makes a good story—the vital char- 
acteristics? 


3. Give a good plan for learning ‘“‘a story to 
tell.” 


4. What are the story interests of a child at 
“Six Or seven years? 

5. What is the best physical attitude for pupils 
and teachers in a story telling hour? Why? 

6. Why can history and literature be so closely 
~connected in the primary grades? 
Why use stories of primitive life? 

7. Choose a story and show how you would 
use it with your class. 

8. Name five ways of utilizing a 
language expression. 

9. IMustrate any other possible language work: 
as, picture stories, picture study, an original 
story, guessing games to fix correct forms, drills 
‘on verb forms, illustrated sentences, etc. 

10. Give three ways of securing motivation in 
language work. 

11. Tell how to begin written work in 
‘Grade IT. 

12. Name some _— stories which you would 
simply read to the pupils. Why not use them 
in any other way? 

13. Discuss the question of telling vs. reading 
stories to children. 

14. Name five stories and five poems you have 
found of value and interest with your pupils. 

State preferred topic of discussion for your 
mext grade meeting. 


Illustrate. 


story for 


TEACHING CHILDREN HOW TO STUDY. 
GRADES III AND IV. 

References :-— 

McMurry—‘How to Study.” 


Earhart—“Teaching Children how to Study.” 
Dewey—‘‘How We Think.” 


DISCUSSION. 


1. Do you believe that the pupil as well as 
‘the teacher should have a specific aim for the 
‘study of any subject? For each lesson? What 
effect would this have in making out courses of 
“study? 

2. “Teaching children to study is also teaching 
them to think.” “Thinking always involves a 
problem to be solved.” Illustrate with any work, 
‘except mere drill. 

3. Initiative and independent work must be 
developed for study. Do you believe in a period 
each day for teaching pupils to study? 
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4. Given such a period, how would you assign 
study reading lesson to 
(a) get new words? 
(b) to develop initiative in reading expres- 
sion ? 


bs) 


(c) to test on thought? 
(d) to train for speed? 
(e) to develop in any other way? 

5. How do you have your pupils study spelling? 
Any other subject? 

6. Have you seen many recitations where 
thinking was prominent? Tell why you believed 
there was thinking. 

7%. Should a child be encouraged to express 
opinions, even if contrary to teacher or text- 
book? Give reasons for your answer. 

8. “The school should train for life.” What 
is the connection in teaching how to study? 

9. Should a study lesson be supervised in 
Grade III? In Grade IV? 

10. Should you often ask a child how he 
studies a certain lesson? Give two reasons for 
your answer. 

State your preferred topic of discussion for 
the next grade meeting. 


EDUCATION BY PLAY—GRADES I, If AND IIL. 

References :— 

Curtis—‘Education Through Play.” 

Forbush—“‘Manual of Play.” 

Bancroft—“Games for School, Home, Play- 
ground and Gymnasium.” 

Dewey—“The School and the Child.” Page 
47. 

Dewey—“How We Think,” Pages 161 to 169; 
Pages 217 to 221. 

Addams—‘Spirit of Youth in the City 
Streets. 

Groos—“The Play of Man.” 

Groos—“The Play of Animals ” 

Kirkpatrick—*“Fundamentals of Child Study,” 
Chapter on Play. 

Johnson—“Education by Play and Games.” 
Johnson—“What to do at Recess.” 


DISCUSSION. 


1. State three theories of play In each case 
show how the prevailing theory has affected 
recreation in public schools. 

2. State fully what is meant by play as an in- 
stinet. 

3. Give the development of the play instinct 
in the child, from three years to twelve years of 
age. Name at least two gaires enjoyed by 
children at each stage of development. 

4. What are the differences between _ play, 
work and drudgery? 

5. Give the values of play under these heads: 
physical, mental, social, moral. 

6. Gymnastic exercises, without music, are 
given regularly in many schoolrooms. Is this 
re-creative? Prove your answer. 

7. Hand in a list of fifteen games, requiring 
no apparatus, which can be used in the school- 
room, 

8. Name ten games suitable for the outdoor 
recess period. 


i 
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9. Give five ways in which to utilize the play 
instinct in the teaching of réading, geography or 
arithmetic. Give the psychological basis for this 
use of the play instinct. 

10. Give arguments for, or against, supervised 
piaygrounds. 

State preferred topic of discussion for your 
mext grade meeting. 
OBSERVATION OF SCHOOLROOM TEACHING. 


I. Reading. Grade !. Given with three differ- 
ent classes by their respective teachers. 


~~ 
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1, Action Method for beginners. 
2. Story Method. 
3. Silent Reading. 
II. Number. Grade II. 
1. Adapting Montessori 
Teaching of Number. 


Apparatus for the 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


[Continued from Issue of September 30.] 


F. S. Jackson, 
Superintendent, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


The arrival of the Journal with its symposium 
about athletics has touched a responsive chord 
and I wish to tell you what a wholesome force 
this work has become in our high school. As 
superintendent I have given much personal at- 
tention to athletics during the past seven years, 
and I feel that too often an attitude of indiffer- 
superintendent is re- 
adverse influences which in 
some places seem to accompany this legitimate 
high school interest. 


sponsible for the 


It is very necessary that a lively and healthy 
school spirit should crystallize around some 
popular high school interest. The loyalty of 
the student body as brought out through games 
and sports constitutes a valuable and active 
force which, if properly directed, may bring 
great good to the school and result in a gen- 
eral raising of standards. The boy or young 
mian who desires to excel in athletic sports 
must lead a clean life. He must abstain from 
the use of liquor and tobacco; he must pre- 
serve proper hours for sleeping and be careful 
about what he eats. He must, in general, lead 
a life which makes him a good example of clean 
living. All the interest and effort expended 
on athletics in our high school during the past 
half dozen or more years would be amply justi- 
fied if it had accomplished nothing more than 
to very materially reduce the use of the vicious 
and deadly cigarette. It is not at all an un- 
common thing for a boy in the grades to tell 
the superintendent that he is not going to use 
tobacco because he wishes, when he enters high 
school, to “make” one or more of the 


high 
school teams. 


Two or three years ago a member of the 
High School Athletic Association offered, in 


one of its sessions, an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the association barring any user of 
tobacco from representing the high 
any athletic event. After one 
Sideration the amendment was 
vote of ten to one. 

Recently the following amendment to the 


school in 
month’s con- 
adopted by a 


Ill. Geography. Grade III. 
1. Summary of a Class Visit to the Grocery 
Store. 
IV. Geography. Grade IV. 
1. Sand 7 able Lesson; moulding relief 
map of State of Illinois. 
constitution of the athletic association was 
unanimously adopted :— 
“Whenever the association may deem it ad- 


visable and the financial condition of the associa- 
tion may permit, the association may send a 
representative to the State Older Boys’ Confer- 
ence of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; the actual expenses of the representative 
to be paid from the funds of the association. The 
delegate chosen shall represent the highest 
spiritual and moral standards of the high school 
and shall satisfy the conditions for elegibility to 
represent the high school as set forth in Article 
III, Section No. 2 of the constitution. Upon 
his return the delegate shall make such reports 
of the conference as the association and faculty 
may require.” ’ 

It is this general disposition of the association 
to stand not only for excellence in athletic at- 
tainments but also for the things which make 
for character and the higher and better things 
iu spiritual and world life which renders this 
work an undoubted asset to the school. The 
superintendent feels that the athletic association 
is a live, active force which may be relied upon 
to assist in the elevation of the moral and in- 
tellectual standards of the school. Not only 
must the bodily habits be clean and wholesome, 
but a certain intellectual standard must be 
maintained to secure eligibility to any of the 


teams. High moral standards, sound in- 
tellectual standing, clean and wholesome phy- 


sical living; how can we more benefit our 
young men than by heartily supporting them in 


these natural interests? 
—— 
Witiram T. Foster, 


President, Reed College. 


Even if intercollegiate games are detrimental 
te the interests of scholarship, is not the college 
spirit they create worth all they cost? Perhaps 
so. A university is more than a curriculum and 
a campus. It is more than the most elaborate 
student annual can depict. Even in Carlyle’s 
day, it was more than he called it; a true uni- 
versity was never a mere “collection of books.” 

It is the spirit that giveth life, and “college 
spirit” is certainly a name to conjure with. The 
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first question is what we mean by college spirit. 
A student may throw his hat in the air, grab a 
megaphone, give “three long ‘rahs,” go through 
the gymnastics of a cheer leader—putting the 
most ingenious mechanical toys to shame—and 
yet leave some doubt whether he has ade- 
quately defined college spirit. 

What is this college spirit that hovers over 
the paid coach and his grandstand—this “‘in- 
definable something’ as one writer calls it, 
“which is fanned into a bright flame by inter- 
collegiate athletics’’ ? Shall we judge the spirit 
by its manifestations in an ~tmstitution famed 
above all else for its winning teams and its col- 
lege spirit? In such ,an» igstitution, 
ago, every student was cudgeled or cajoled into 
“supporting the team,” and many a callow youth 
acted as though the thought he had. reached the 
heights of self-sacrifice when he, sat, for, hours 
on the grandstand, watching practice, puffing in- 
numerable cigarettes, and laying up a. stock of 
canned enthusiasm for the big game. A stu- 
dent who would not support his team by, betting 
on it was regarded as deficient in spirit. Every 
intercollegiate game was the cccasion of gen- 
eral neglect of college courses. If the game 
was at a neighboring city,.the classrooms were 
half empty for two days; but the barrooms of 
that city were not empty, and worse places 
regularly doubled their rates on the night of a 
big game. Some of the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the team went to jail for disturbing 
the peace. If the contest took place at home, 
returning alumni filled the fraternity houses and 
celebrated with general drunkenness. “An_ in- 
definable something’—consisting of 
property and that of private  citizens—was 
“fanned into a bright flame” in celebration of 
the victory. Following this came the spectacle 
of young men parading the streets in night 
shirts. For residents of the town who did not 
enjoy this particular kind of spirit, the night 
was made hideous by the. noises of revelry. All 
this and much more was tolerated for years on 
the assumption that students, imbued with col- 
lege spirit, should not be subjected to the laws 
of decent living that govern those members of 
civilized communities who have not had the ad- 
vantages of a higher education. The most 
serious difficulties between faculties and students 
and between students and the police, the country 
over, for the past twenty years, have arisen in con- 
nection with displays of ‘‘college spirit” after the 
“big game.”’ Any college and any community might 
cheerfully sacrifice this kind of college spirit. 

3ut some men mean by college spirit some- 
thing finer than dissipation and 
rowdyism. They mean the loyalty to an insti- 
tution which makes a student guard its good 
name, by being manly and courteous in con- 
duct at all times and in all places. They mean 
the sense of responsibility which aids a student 
in forming habits of temperance and industry, 
to the end that the name of his college may not 
be a reproach in the community. They mean 
that eagerness to make a grateful use of his 
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opportunities, which leads a student to keep his 
own body fit, through moderate athletics, and 
a physical training that knows no season—is 
never broken. By college spirit some men 
mean all this and far they mean_ that 
loyalty to a college which rivets a man to the 
severest tasks of scholarship through which he 
gains intellectual power and enthusiasm, with- 
out which no graduate is an entire credit to any 
college, and finally they mean that vision of an 


mo;re ; 


ideal life beyond commencement which shows a 
man that only through the rigid subordination 
of transient and trivial pleasures can he hope 
to become the only great victory a_ university 
ever wins—a trained, devoted and_ inspired 
alnmnus; “workirfe for the welfare of mankind. 
There is no evidence that the intercollegiate 
athletics of today inculcate in many men this 
kind cf spirit—From the Atlantic 
Monthly for November. 
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THE EFFICIENT HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
EMMA J. BRECK 


University High S« hool, Oakland, California 





college 


The, records of public. libraries show the peo- 
ple will still read if given the books they want, 
and that they may be led through tactful and in- 
telligent.direction by the librarians to an inter- 
est in better books. From the practice of these 
successful public libraries we in the schools may 
learn a few definite principles. 

1. The book must be taken to the reader, not 
the reader expected to seek the book. The 
branch libraries are a recognition of this fact. 
This must be done in school, too. The rush and 
stress of modern life have laid hold upon these 
young people as well as upon their parents, and 
we must put the thing most difficult to attain 
in the line of least resistance. Our books must 
be in the school building, not in a branch of the 
city library even if it be only across the street 
or next-door. My bookcase shelves are as yet 
meagrely furnished with books; a well-stocked, 
well-administered branch of the public library is 
within three blocks of the school; yet the few 
books in my library are constantly in demand 
while nothing short of force sends many of the 
children to the public library. 

Where in the school building shall it 
Neither in the basement nor in the attic, in 
some left-over room, nor in the principal’s office 
tc impart to it a dignified academic air, nor in 
a corner of the study room. It should be con- 
veniently located near classrooms and study hall 
alike, for it should be in use every minute of the 
school day. 

2. The indifferent reader, once within the door 
of the library, must be welcomed by an atmos- 


phere of cheer and homelikeness. In planning 
and arranging the room, we should again learn 
of the modern public library. It must be well 


lighted, well heated and well ventilated. It is 
to be a mental workshop, the centre of 
lectual life in the school, and every condition 


S 1 
intel- 


should be made as favorable as possible. 
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with serious work should be permitted. Pupils 
should have access to the stocks and should be 
encouraged to browse over shelves and table 
collections, since cone of the chief purposes of a 
school library is to arouse curiosity and tempt 
our students to read. 

Like the city library, our school library 
should attract by its appearance as well as its 
usefulness. If there can be but one spot of 
beauty in the school building, it should be in 
the library. There should be taste in the 
coloring of walls and woodwork, in the design 
and finish of the furniture. Pictures and busts 
should add to the beauty, flowers to the home- 
likeness. Attractive posters and mottoes con- 
stantly changing should catch the interest. 

3. The wnpracticed reader must be helped (1) 
to find what he wants; (2) to want constantly 
more and more; (3) to want ever better and 
better. A trained librarian, qualified and eager 
to assist and encourage and stimulate him, is 
therefore a necessity. No other position in the 
school offers such possibilities for universal ser- 
vice; no other makes greater demands upon her 
who fills it. The school librarian should be 
broadly intellectual, well trained, and winning in 
personality. Then she should be given the rank 
and salary of a regular teacher. Such a treas- 
ure secured, it is economy to give her as much 
help as she needs in the mechanical operations 
of charging, mending, dusting, etc. 

The school library must be for the school 
only, open neither to the street nor to the 
general public. It is false economy to try to 
serve school and public from the same room, 
and the school will be the one to suffer. The 
coming and going of visitors, even perfectly 
respectable visitors, would be destructive of 
school discipline and of the quiet necessary for 
profitable result. The standard of the book col- 
lection would be lowered by such a plan, for the 
public thinks it wants the latest—not always the 
best. Our lists should be selected and exclu- 
sive. Though not necessarily entirely or even 
largely classic, they must be wholesome and safe. 
Finally, the librarian could not serve both 
groups, for either would need her whole attention. 

But, after all, the books upon the shelves are 
our. main concern. The ideal here is quality, 
not quantity, though we should have as many 
of the right kind as funds will permit. Ruth- 
lessly trim out all dead timber. Refuse to 
sacrifice money or space even for classics if 
they cannot be made to appeal to our children. 
Let us reject the reference book of university 
grade and all the cut-of-date books which friends 
wish to push out of their own crowded private 
collections. The library is for use, not show, 
and for the use of modern boys and girls, not 
pedants or even cultivated adults. 

With the principle of use constantly in mind, 
we shall buy for our English department the 
best reference books to be found, remembering 
that best for a high school library is not neces 
sarily the most expensive nor the most exhaus 
tive, We shall still buy such of the classics as 
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preserve a natural human appeal for young 
people, or as, under the encouragement and 
stimulus of teacher and librarian, they may be 
persuaded to read. We _ shall purchase spar- 
ingly of books of criticism, books about books, 
since Our purpose is to lead our pupils to read 
and think for themselves, but buy freely of ‘in- 
teresting accounts of authors, their homes, and 
the places of which they wrote. We shall save 
as much as possible of our precious money for 
finely illustrated editions and pictures illustra- 
tive of our work, remembering that, under the: 
training of the moving picture, our boys and’ 
girls are rapidly becoming more and «more 
visual-minded and must be caught by some of 
the same appeal as that made by the film. And 
then we shall expend lavishly—the greater the 
sum the better—for books on the home-read- 
ing list—travel, biography, novels, short stories, 
modern drama and poetry—selecting many still 
from our own old friends, knowing, as has been 
well said, that our high school reading public 
“wants better than it knows”’-—but many also 
with the strongest of modern appeal, these for 
the boy and girl who still go reluctantly to the 
library as a place interesting enly for teacher 
and “digs.” 

All book lists should be made in the school, 
and not in the public library. While public 
librarians are always able and willing to give 
valuable help, only those who know the course 
of study and the aims in the teachers’ minds are 
aualified to make the final choice—Address be- 
fore the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 
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CLOTHING FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


CHARLES A. MACCALL 


<0 @-o-O 
ho 


Supervisorof Attendance, Newark, N. J. 


Should shoes and clothing be furnished indigeut 
school children by public or private funds? 

One of the hardest and most distressing prob- 
lems with which attendance officers must deal in 
securing proper attendance at school is that of 
the pupil who is unable, without assistance, to 
procure proper or even sufficient clothing and 
shoes. 

Up to the present time few States or muni~ 
cipalities provide funds for the purpose of caring 
for such children, and it is a particular branch of 
social work which is left entirely to private 
philanthropy. In the judgment of many who 
have given this subject earnest thought, this is 
the proper solution of the problem. 

In the opinion of many others it is the duty of 
the State, which demands and compels the attend- 
ance of children at school, to facilitate and in 
every way make possible such attendance. It 
would seem that those who consider that these 
unfortunate children should be compelled to de- 
pend upon private charitable organizations or 
persons to secure proper clothing and other 
requisites which make school attendance possible 


[Continued on page 664,) 
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A SQUARE DEAL 

The following letter was received recently, and 
we answer it gladly. 

Boston, Mass., December 9, 1915. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor. 

Dear Sir: I desire to ask a question 
of you and through you to the countless 
thinking men and women who read your 
valuable Journal. 

Feeling that you have always been in 
the van-guard of the “square deal,” 
“come, iet us reason together.” 

In the selecting of textbooks in a 
large system, is it fair to all parties (to 
say nothing of the good name of the 
community involved) if such selecting 
is finally placed in the hands of persons, 
who, directly or indirectly, are authors 
for any publishing house when there are 
other persons who could do the work 
just as capably and who have no undue 
friendliness with any party competing? 

Very truly yours, 
A Reader. 

Frankly we say that it is not only “fair,” but 
that any attempt to prevent it would be most un- 
fair to the children and to the public. 

Now let us reason together. 

If there is any class of persons in America in 
whom we have supreme confidence in_ their 
honor and in their sense of propriety it is the 
school men who have attained prominence. 

We have known many men of this class and 
we have been in position to hear all the scandals 
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that break loose on men who do something that 
some interested party does not want them to do. 
And our respect for the profession has greatly 
increased as we have run down scandal after 
scandal only to find that the man who sprung it 
was in a “state of mind” when he started it. 

If school men, prominent school men, cannot 
be trusted to give the public a square deal in 
the selection of textbooks then we are in a 
hopeless condition. Would you trust a politician 
sooner? Would you trust a public official elected 
on a political ticket sooner? Would you trust 
a lawyer sooner? Would you trust a man 
wholly unsophisticated sooner? Would you 
Would 
you trust a school man who could not write a 
book that any publisher would publish sooner 
than one who could make successful books? 
Would it be more fair to have textbooks selected 
by a man who had written a book that the —— 
firm refused to publish? 


trust anyone not in school work sooner? 


Will you tell us just 
whom you would have select textbooks? 

We have probably given as much thought to 
this matter as most persons, and our judgment 


is that there is no possible selecting agency that 


can compare for efficiency, honesty, and fair 


dealing with school men who can write books 
that successful publishing houses will publish. 
Our observation is that most such people are 
unjust to their publishers rather than favorable 
to them for fear they will be under suspicion. 


We have been on four different Boards of 


Education, we have observed many of our asso- 
ciates vote on textbooks, and our observation has 
been that the men who know most about text- 
books and publishers are the fairer as well as 
the abler to judge. 


e-4 a. — 
o-oo — 


DETROIT MEETING OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS 


The Department of Superintendence will meet 
in Detroit from Tuesday evening, February 22, 
to Saturday morning. National Council, Tues- 
day. All railroads give a flat rate of two cents 
a mile, tickets good starting on February 19, 
20 and 21, and returning good to reach the 
starting point on March 1. 

M. C. Holden, Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company, Springfield, who arranged a delight- 
ful party to Cincinnati last vear, has arranged to 
join the New York and New Jersey people over 
the Lackawanna, leaving New York at 2 p. m. 
Sunday, February 20. The cost'from New York 
is $23.80 round trip; lower berth, $7.00 round 
trip (upper berth $5.60). Reservations can be 
made of Mr. Holden. Those who cannot leave 
as early as is necessary to go with Mr. Holden 
have arranged with Raymond, Whitcomb Com- 
pany, 300 Washington Street, for a party going 
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from Boston over the Boston and Albany, New 
York Central and Michigan Central, leaving 


Boston at 2 p. m. Sunday, February 20, reach- 


ing Detroit at 845 Monday morning. 
Round trip from Boston is $28.95; lower berth 
both ways is $8.00 (upper $6.40). Reservations 
can be made at any time of Raymond, Whit- 
comb Company. 

The program will certainly break all records. 
Those who recall the debate between Doctors 
Snedden and Bagley at Philadelphia will appre- 
ciate the entertainment in store for them in a 
debate with Doctors Snedden and Cubberley on 
the one side, and Doctors Bagley and Coffman 
on the other. This should be as great a strictly 
pedagogical discussion as the present active 


“members have ever enjoyed. 


Unless something unforeseen prevents, Gover- 
nors Ferris of Michigan, Willis of Ohio, and 
Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania will occupy one 
evening. There are not three more effective 
spellbinders on the political platform, nor three 
better educational speakers. The Department 
has never had anything of oratorical nature to 
surpass this. An altogether new feature is a 
School Administration- session with President 
Thomas W. Churchill of New York, O. M. 
Plummer of Portland, Oregon; Dr. Cubberley 
of Stanford University, Dr. A. E. Winship of 
Boston to discuss live issues from the school 
board standpoint. These are a few of the 
notable features scheduled by President M. P. 
Shawkey. 


a =.= 
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TUSKEGEE’S NEW PRESIDENT 


A special committee of the trustees of Tus- 
kegee with Seth Low of New York as chair- 
man have unanimously chosen Major Robert R. 
Moton of Hampton Institute as successor to 
Booker T. Washington. Major Moton has been 
commandant of cadets at Hampton for over 
twenty-five years and has been a prominent 
factor of that school during the whole time. In 
1914 when a large delegation from the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Richmond visited 
Hampton Institute, Major Moton addressed the 
delegation with others and made a most favor- 
able impression by his words as well as by his 
personal conversation with those who were 
fortunate enough to meet him. He will be a 
forceful personality in the work at Tuskegee. 
It is claimed that this election will continue un- 
changed the policies, aims and attitudes of 
yluskegee. He will be installed as president in 
May, 1916. 





o.4 Lay.e>-<O~ 
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INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Dr. William H. Allen has adequate financial 
backing for establishing an Institute for Public 
Service, 51 Chambers street, New York City, for 
the training of experts in municipal and educa- 





tional research. This differs from his former 
plan and from all other schemes, so far as we 
know, in that the training is to be in service and 
not primarily in study. 

In his previous plan, which did not equal this 
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in any respect, Dr. Allen trained men and women 
who have attained great success. Among our 
personal friends one man went from $2,300 in 
school work to $6,000 and two others from even 
lower salaries to $7,200, and these are 
typical of the possibilities in this training. 

Dr. Allen alone has developed the rare leader- 
ship needed for this kind of research training, and 
it is cause for public rejoicing that there are 
those who are willing to provide adequate means 
for enlarging and perfecting this work. 


merely 


we 





=> 
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CIVIC VIRTUE IN BOSTON 

The re-election of Miss Frances G. Curtis to 
the Boston Board of Education and the entire 
anti-mayor ticket of the city council is the 
noblest possible tribute to civie virtue in the city 
of the Puritans. 

There have been many onslaughts on the 
virtuous end of the city government when there 
was such an end, and especially on the small 
school board of five from which politics has been 
skilfully and persistently eliminated. 

This year the attack was more viciously  se- 
ductive than ever. Boston is always Democratic 
by above 20,000 votes, and for the first time the 
entire machinery of the Democratic party was 
put into service to elect a board of councilmen 
that would do the bidding of the Mayor, and es- 
pecially to defeat the re-election of Miss Curtis. 
It is the first time that a straight party alignment 
has been made against the non-partisan Board 
of Education. While Superintendent Dyer was 
in no sense an issue the election of the politician 
in place of Miss Curtis would have been heralded as 
an anti-Dyer movement by the few who do not 
accept the present regime with good grace. It 
was a great victory for all sorts of righteous- 
ness. 


S. & 
eo oe 


WAR CHILDREN’S RELIEF FUND 


We have not been inclined to object to any 
phase of relief for the terribly afflicted peoples 
of Europe, but we confess to great annoyance 
at attempts to use the public schools in any wise 
for such a purpose. 

Opposition is not to our taste, but we felt 
that we must when the schools were being used 
for the “Remember-the-Maine” ship scheme, and 
the end of that movement left us feeling very 
comfortable over our attitude, although at the 
time we were abused by the schemers. 

The public schools ought not to be used for 
any collections of any kind, in our view of the 
case. We are well aware of the sophistry which 
says that the public schools should encoyrage 
generosity, and should appeal to the sympatijes 
of the children, but more and more sure are we 
that all such appeals are ligble to be morally 
dangerous. They are the schools of all the peo- 
ple. They are tax-supported for the accom- 
plishment of specific ends that cannot be attained 
in any other way for all the people. 

Appeals to give for moral, religious, philan- 
thropic, humanitarian causes should be made to 
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the churches and to thé children of the churches. 
If there is a cause that is needy that the 
churches will not for any reason support, 
let the women’s clubs take the matter in hand, 
or some civic club, but on no condition would 
we willingly see the schools thrown open to ap- 
peals for contributions. 

The schools have their responsibility definite 
and adequate. Let the churches and the clubs 
assume some responsibilities themselves. 

This is a private opinion publicly expressed, 
and is not an opinion that we care to discuss, 
since it is merely an opinion. 


~e>--O-Oe — 
—~ 


NOW CAMBRIDGE 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, has had a most 
spectacular school board election. Indeed, the 
whole city election was spectacular. The school 
‘board had for two years been elected on a 
strictly party ticket until the board, except Mrs. 
‘Whitman, were party men, and they did business 
without consulting her. They discussed nothing 
in board meeting, gave no information and had 
the most meagre records made. 

Mrs. Whitman made a “scene” from time to 
‘time by telling what she thought of what they 
were doing, and of the way they were doing it. 
‘The board treated her as a joke, but when the 
‘election came off she was no joke, as she and 
her sympathizers on the ticket were elected by 
‘4,000 majority, and the strict party school board 
‘is not likely to re-appear in Cambridge for a 
‘generation, and with Mrs. Whitman was elected 
for the first time in several years a non-partisan 
mayor and an entire non-partisan city council. 

Whoever tries to fool with the schools on a 
‘party basis is liable to be fooling with a buzz 
saw of high speed steel. 
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FRATERNITIES IN KANSAS 


Topeka is making a most vigorous attack on 
high school fraternities and sororities. There is 
a state law forbidding them, and still those who 
were in the societies when they were abolished 
are said to have retained their social close cor- 
poration and a gilt-edged social party was held 
at which mone were present except those invited 
iby the one-time elect. Fifteen girls who accepted 
invitations were promptly expelled from school. 
‘This is the most drastic measure of which we have 
iheard, since there is no claim that these girls were 
members of any sorority. The matter was taken 
into the courts by the parents. The decision 
upon this new angle will be important. 

On general principles the Board of Education 
‘will win, it having been very generally decided 





_that a Board of Education can make any ruling 


that it thinks is for the good of the school. As 
this ruling goes beyond the state law, apparently, 
there is a possibility that in this matter the board 
cannot make this particular regulation. Some- 
time there is likely to be a general ruling that 
to deprive a child of his school privileges when 
the compulsory law require; attendance is be- 
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‘yond the province of the 
exigency is very great. 
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OFFICIAL DIFFICULTIES 


rhe two editorial opinions on Governor Whit- 
mans appointment of Oscar S. Straus show the 


difficulty of pleasing all editors at the same 
time. 


board, unless the 





[From the New York World.] 


Governor Whitman is fortunate indeed in 
having secured a man like Oscar S. Straus for 
chairman of the public service commission. _ It 
is the best appointment he has made since he 
took office. It stands solidly on its merits. It 
has no savor of politics. Of the suspicion of 
hidden motives it is absolutely free. 


[From the New York Tribune.] 


' In naming Oscar S. Straus to succeed Edward 
FE. McCall in the ‘public service commission 
Governor Whitman has made a grave mistake. 
Mr. Straus is not by 


experience or training 
qualified for the post to which he has now been 
appointed. He is not appointed because of any 
known fitness for the peculiarly exacting task that 
he has to perform, 

Such editorials take the joy out of a gover- 
nor’s life. 


— Ss ~ 
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NOVEL SOURCE OF “DEMONS” 


Jones of South 
mons” in spelling 





Dakota’s “One Hundred De- 
are now excused to go back 
into retirement. C. L. Fitch of New 
dence, lowa, has found new sources of “De- 
mons." They are the last message of President 
Woodrow Wilson and the editorial columns of 
The Outlook. With these “Demons” he floored 
the twenty best spellers in two high schools. 


_—_ = 
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Provi- 





Professor Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard is 
booming Roosevelt for president in 1917-21. Not 
so much that he loves T. R. more, but W. W. 
less, we suspect. The professor shouts for the 
hyphen as the greatest of virtues. 


A judge recently gave this sentence to a 
man who had been neglecting his 


“Drink less, smoke less, chew less, 
less, swear less.” 


home: 
gamble 


The secret is out; the unparalleled success of 
the “little Ford” is due to the fact that in every 
Ford plant in the country there is a course of 
lectures on psychology. 


Kansas cities and counties are arranging, 
under the leadership of State Superintendent W. 


D. Ross, to put into action the new permissive 
pension law. 


February 22-25: Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, Detroit. 


The schools should join ardently in the war 
on tuberculosis. 


The yearly index accompanies this issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A NUT TOO HARD TO CRACK. 

The withdrawal of the British troops from the 
Suvia Bay and Anzac Cove positions on the 
north coast of Gallipoli Peninsula is a_ frank, 
though tardy admission that the Dardanelles 
are, for the present at least, too hard a nut to 
crack. It was late last April that the first land- 
ing Operations, participated in by the Twenty- 
ninth British division, and the Australian and 
New Zealand Army Corps, were begun. They were 
gallantly and successfully made, but at a heavy 
cost. Since then, there have been repeated 
attacks upon the Turkish positions and _ fortifi- 
cations, but with losses wholly out of propor- 
tion to the ground gained. | The abandonment 
of the enterprise releases 100,000 or more sea- 
soned troops for operations elsewhere. It is 
probable that they will be used to strengthen 
the Allies’ forces at Salonica, which are in seri- 
ous danger from a combined Austro-German- 
Bulgarian “drive” across Greece. 


ON THE ROAD TO EXHAUSTION. 

That the end of the great war may come, and 
that at no distant date, through sheer exhaus- 
tion, is among the probabilities of the European 
situation. That food supplies in Germany are 
running very low, in spite of the rigorous 
governmental regulations, is generally believed. 
The enormous war expenditures are rolling up 
a prodigious national debt, the interest on which 
will be a heavy burden for many years to come. 
The secretary of the Imperial Treasury has just 
warned the Reichstag that, no matter how large 
a war indemnity was received, the war would 
impose a colossal burden of taxation on the 
Germans. This presupposes a German victory, 
but, if the victory is on the other side, there ob- 
viously will be no indemnity to lighten the burden 
but one imposed by Germany’s enemies to add 
to it. Most important and menacing of all is 
the approaching exhaustion in fighting strength. 
The latest official figures of Prussian losses 
show a total of 2,287,088 since the war began; 
and this takes no account of Saxonian, Bavar- 
ian, and other lists. 


WILL IT BE EGYPT NEXT? 

There is a good deal of speculation as to the 
course which German strategy may take next. 
It is generally believed that Egypt will be the 
next point of attack. The railway line from 
Damascus to the Egyptian frortier, which now 
lacks only fifty miles of completion, is being 
pushed with great energy, and it is reported 
that 300,000 Ottoman troops, commanded by 
German officers, thave been concentrated be- 
tween Alessandretta, Aleppo and Homs.  Ger- 
man emissaries are stirring up the Senousi to 
attack Egypt from the west, and are trying to 
induce the Abyssinians to march into Sudan. 
Field Marshal Von der Goltz has established his 
headquarters at Aleppo, and will command the 
German and Turkish troops who are being 
equipped for the proposed invasion of Egypt. 


But the transport difficulties in such a move- 
ment will be enormous, and the distance of the 
invading army from its base an element of grave 
danger. 


THE WELLAND CANAL PLOT. 

The indictments found by the Federal Grand 
Jury in New York against two German-Ameri- 
cans charged with conspiracy to destroy 
the Welland Canal are the fruit of investigations 
which have been carried on for several months. 
The seriousness of the offence charged is in- 
dicated by the amount of bail required—$50,000 
in One case, and $30,000 in the other. The evi 
dence in possession of the government points 
to a well-organized plot to dynamite the water- 
way that connects Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 
and through which the entire trans-Atlantic 
trade from the Great Lakes reaches the 
St. Lawrence and the Atlantic. If the defendants 
are convicted, they are liable to a maximum 
penalty of thirty years imprisonment for making 
the United States the base of such operations. 
A third alleged conspirator—an Irish-American 
—is charged with collecting information con- 
cerning Canadian forces and supplies for the 
use Of the German Government in military 
operations. The trial of these cases, taken in 
connection with that of the bomb and munition 
conspirators, is likely to throw light upon under 
ground German operations in this country. 


THE SECOND ANCONA NOTE. 
The second note to Austria regarding the 
sinking of the Ancona was so much milder in 
tone than the first that it is reported to have 
produced a very favorable 


impression in 
Vienna. It does not repeat the 


severe terms 
which were employed in the first to characterize 
the act of the commander of the submarine; but, 
on the other hand, it does not recall or modify 
the demands which were made in the first note. 
It may be that the favorable impression reported 
from Vienna is due to a misunderstanding of the 
attitude of the American Government: and that 
what is really only courtesy is taken for con 
cession, and a willingness to follow the Austrian 
diplomats through an endless discussion of facts 
and general principles. What America wants, 
in this case, is disavowal, punishment and 
reparation; and the Administration at Washing- 
ton would be without excuse if it did not insist 
upon all of these. 


WHAT WOULD COME AFTER? 


It is natural enough that there should already 
be discussion of what might come after a possi- 
ble rupture of diplomatic relations with Austria. 


Of course, war might come; under some condi- 
tions that is the natural sequence of such a rupture. 


sut it is not at all likely, in the present instance, 
for Austria has quite enough on her hands as 
it is, and the United States is neither in a mood 


(Continued on page 674) 
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CLOTHING FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 659.) 
think only of a means of securing such assistance 
with little or no thought of the effect upon the 
children or the family. 

Every member of this league who is actively 
engaged in securing for each child of this nation 
the God-given right to childhood and education 
has times without number seen families in the 
poorest circumstances to whom the offer and ac- 
ceptance of private charity would mean the de- 
struction of pride and ambition and ultimately the 
loss of self-respect. I do not refer to those fam- 
ilies who are rather burdened than supported by 
worthless or indifferent parents, but to such 
families as are being supported through almost 
heroic struggles of a widowed mother and to 
families in which there is a father handicapped 
through illness or other misfortune to such an ex- 
tent that his earning capacity is so limited that 
there is scarcely enough to feed and house the 
children, much less provide proper clothing and 
shoes for them. 

[It is not my object to suggest the best possible 
means of dealing with indigent children, nor to 
present any argument in support of any particular 
method to be pursued, but rather to create a gen- 
eral discussion of the topic at this conference in 
order that some agreement may be reached as to 
which is the better way to secure to such children 
the necessities which they must have in order to 
attend school. 


My personal opinion is that a fund should be 
provided out of the tax budget in every State, 
county and city from which the Board of Educa- 
tion could secure enough money to provide 
proper shoes and clothing for every worthy child 
who is unable to obtain them without assistance. 
If this were done and aid were given only upon 
the recommendation of the attendance officers | 
am satisfied that there would be less dishonest 
working of charitable organizations and indi- 
viduals because of the fact that whenever an ap- 
plication for these things were made the applicant 
doing these things would be immediately referred 
to the attendance department with the knowledge 
that if the case was a worthy one the child would 
be properly cared for, but if it was found to be 
unworthy, prosecution of the parent would surely 
follow.~Address before National League of 
Compulsory Education. 





A FEMINIST 


The dull boy in the class unexpectedly distinguished 
himself in a recent history-examination. The question 
ran, “How and when was slavery introduced into 
America?” To this he replied:— 

“No woman had come over to the early Virginia colony. 
The planters wanted wives to help with the work. In 1619 
the London Company sent over a shipload of girls. The 
planters gladly married them, and slavery was introduced 
into America.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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HOW BOYS MADE A SCHOOLHOUSE 


SUPERINTENDENT A. A. FRANZKE 


Lewistown, Montana 


Last spring when it became apparent that Dis- 
trict No. 1 must build a new schoolhouse at 
Heath, the idea was conceived that the Manual 
Arts department of the city schools might profit- 
ably undertake the work. From an educational 
standpoint the undertaking commended itself for 
several reasons. It offered opportunity to sup- 
plement the work of the shop, carry out in con- 
tructive work on a large scale the principles of 
construction as taught in the department. From 
this would result a valuable training in practical 
construction. It also offered employment to 
boys who would otherwise be street idlers. 

When the plan was presented to the Board of 
Education, they very readily approved of the 
same, and made the necessary arrangements to 
empower the department to proceed. 

Plans by the Board and the required material 
were purchased. The materials were hauled to 
the building site by resident pupils. The build- 
ing rests on a concrete foundation. Materials for 
concrete were dug from the banks of the East 
Fork. For washing the same, some ingenious 
boys conceived the idea of backing a spring 
wagon into the creek, placing the gravel in the 
box, and then washing by pouring water over it. 

On the job were employed twenty-six boys 
from the seventh and eighth grades who worked 
in rotation. The average working crew was 
eight boys. The more efficient were placed at 
the work requiring the greatest amount of ac- 
curacy and skill, while the less skillful did the 
coarser work. Five of the boys who proved 
themselves most efficient worked throughout the 
job, while others worked from five days to two 
weeks. The boys were paid according to their 
efficiency from fifteen to thirty cents an hour. 
The working day extended from eight o’clock to 
six with two hours for noon. 


The requirements for good workmanship were 
most rigid, with results that defects in the finished 


building are perhaps fewer than could be found 


in similar structures here in the city. We were 
aiming to develop a pride in skillful accomplish- 
ment. Where mistakes were made they were 


remedied at once, the pupil was shown how to 
do it correctly, and by a repetition of the same 
mistake, a boy discharged himself. These re- 
quirements strictly enforced resulted in a 
thorough application of mind on the part of the 
boys as each was most anxious to make good. 
Then, too, the boys were taught a_ practical 
lesson in efficiency. It is sometimes very diff- 
cult to teach a boy the detrimental effects of 
alcohol and tobacco in such a way that he can 
readily see how they reduce his capacity for any 
kind of work. In this construction work there 
was apparent evidence to every boy that the 
cigarette smoker was the most inefficient. It 
could be clearly seen that the boy who saturates 
his brain with nicotine poison can not compete in 
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skillful workmanship with the clear headed and 
steady nerved boy. 

The building was constructed along bungalow 
lines. The frame dimensions are 20x38. The 
classroom is 19x12. There are two cloak rooms 
and a vestibule. Every part of the work was 
done by the boys, mason work, painting and all 
extras. The completed work shows few errors 
and those of a minor character. It was built in 
less than six weeks at a cost of sligtitly under 
$1,300. 

Camp was made in the pine and aspen groves 
near Heath. The boys furnished their own beds 
and camp kit, while the camp equipment was fur- 
nished by the instructor, Mr. Vogel. Part of the 
mess kit was provided by the Domestic Science 
department. All board expenses were shared 
equally, and averaged $3.00 per week. Camp 
work was also shared, while Mr. Vogel super- 
vised the cooking. 

There were many opportunities for wholesome 
recreation. A swimming hole in a beaver pond 
found great favor with the boys during noon and 
evening hours. At such times, also, trips were 
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taken under guidance of the instructor in explor- 
ing ice caves and timbered hills and observing 
beaver meadows. Often during the evening the 
boys gathered in the camp fire circle to discuss 
the things they had gleaned from their observa- 
tion trips. 

Altogether this was a most successful venture. 
It stands out unique among the school work of 
Montana, this being the first time that grade 
school boys have attempted work of this char- 
acter. When similar work is to be done for the 
district in the future, surely the boys should re- 
ceive the first opportunity. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the in- 
structor, J. W. Vogel. His splendid ability 
and skill, as an instructor, his strong interest in 
the boys and the school welfare generally, and his 
general good success in all things that he un- 
dertakes to do; all these he has manifested con- 
tinually in his work in the Lewistown city schools. 
In fact, his success in the work this summer is 


but a repetition of that success which has become 
a habit with him. 


————— 0-0-0 0-6-0. 


WHAT THE WIRT PLAN DOES. 


It takes children off the streets and keeps 
them wholesomely busy at work, study and 
play for six or seven hours a day. 

It gives all children just as much academic 
work as the traditional school, but by length- 
ening the school day it gives time for practical 
shop work, science, drawing, music, audi- 
torium and play for all children. 


WHAT THE WIRT PLAN MEANS. 


To every parent—A chance to give his 
child the enriched educational opportunities 
usually reserved for the children of the 
favored few. 

To teachers—No more hours of teaching, 
more congenial work. 

To the community —Better citizens; better 
schools fcr less cost. 


—New York Tribune, December 20, 1915. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE COMMON ERRORS IN 
THE SPEECH OF CHILDREN 
SUPERINTENDENT BERNARD M SHERIDAN 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 

An inventory of the prevailing errors in the 
speech of children is a necessary preliminary to 
any rational attempt to improve the speech of 
children. Such an investigation was recently 
made in a school system comprising 3,500 
pupils. The teachers were requested to note 
the language errors of their pupils, and to classify 
them as verb-errors, double negatives, mispro- 
nunciations that could be consistently classed as 
language errors, misuse of pronouns, adverbial 
errors, and colloquialisms. 

The total number of mistakes observed, 
classified and expressed in per cents are given 
here :— 

First Eighth All 
Grade Grade Grades 


i Wikeioerrete e856 cs <0 Bes 49.5 36.6 40.1 
2. Double Negatives ........... 3.6 2.9 3.4 
3. Mispronunciations ......... 16.8 17.3 20.4 
4. Misuse of Pronouns ....... 18.8 18.3 17.2 
5. Adverbial Errors SES 6 53 6.9 5.8 
€; Colbeeiaains ... «26s esis sav 8.2 13.3 12.9 


It will be seen from the above that:— 


(1) The range of errors is small. The poor 
English heard is due to frequent repetition of a 
few errors. 

(2) The percentage of each class of error is 
relatively constant for all grades. 

(3) This is evidence that persistent and organ- 
ized effort was not made to eliminate the errors. 
The task, before it was analyzed, seemed so 
complex and hopeless, that teachers’ efforts were 
scattered and futile. 

(4) The verb errors form a very large percent- 
age of the total errors in each grade. 

(5) Of the verb forms, almost one-half (see 
analysis below) are due to confusing the past 
tense and perfect participle. A dozen verbs form 
the bulk of the errors. 

A further analysis of the verb-errors brought 
out the following facts :— 

(a) Confusing past tense and perfect participles 
occasioned nearly fifty per cent. of the verb- 
errors. 

(b) Mistakes in past tense and perfect parti- 
ciple of “see,” “come,” “do,” and “go” repre- 
sented one-tenth of all the errors scored. 

(c) Nine other verbs caused six and one-half 
per cent. of all the errors. 
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(d) If children could be taught to use cor- 
rectly the past tense and perfect participle of 
thirteen verbs, one-sixth of all the errors made 
by these children could be eliminated. 

About half the errors are found to be those 
of verb forms, and a half of this half the result 
of misusing the forms of the past tense and the 
past participle. The preponderance of verb- 
errors is readily explained by the much more 
frequent use of the verb than of the other words 
open to misuse—like the pronoun and the ad- 
verb. The proportion of errors in the other 
items of the analysis would in all probability be 
found to approximate very closely to that re- 
vealed by the investigation here described. Hu- 
man nature is much the same everywhere, and it 
has no more common expression than the manner 
in which it abuses the English language—Law- 
rence Course of Study. 
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A LEGAL OPINION ON 
AGENCIES 


Shortly after the adoption of Initiative Measure No. 8, 
Washington Legislature, atthe election on November3, 
1914, a suit was begun by F. H. Huntworth to test whether 
or not that law applied to the work of a Teachers’ Agency. 

It was his desire to ascertain,-in the shortest possible 
time, just what the status of an agency was, and to con- 
form with whatever judgment the Supreme Court of 
Washington should render in the cause. 

On Saturday, November 6, 1915, the Supreme Court 
handed down an opinion in the cause entitled F. H. Hunt- 
worth vs. W. V. Tanner, Attorney General, and Alfred 
Lundin, Prosecuting Attorney, declaring that the said 
Initiative Measure No. 8 does not apply to the business of 
this Agency, and restraining 





TEACHERS’ 


the Attorney General of 
Washington and the Prosecuting Attorney of King County 
from interfering in 
ducted by it. 

Some pertinent statements by the court as set forth in 
that opinion are as follows :— 


any manner with the business con- 


“To limit the declarations of the act to sections two and 
three would require us to ignore section one, and extend 
a law which is limited in its scope beyond its clear intent. 
If thus construed it might well be questioned whether the 
law would be constitutional—for an act of the character 
of the one now before us insofar as it affects individuals 
who have conducted a legitimate. business fairly and 
honestly would be unconstitutional.” 

“The act has no reasonable relation to any subject other 
than the protection of those who may be classed as work- 
ers or laborers. It has never been contended that business 
and professional men, teachers, and those following scien- 
tific pursuits are not amply equipped to protect themselves. 
A teacher renders the very highest class of professional 
service.” 

*A teacher is not employed to do day labor 
he cannot ‘be fired at will.’ 
who employ him 
‘into the woods.’ 


When hired 
He is put in touch with those 
He is not called upon to make trips 
He arranges his own contract, either 
in person or by correspondence. 
which the 
to the hazards of 
collusive 


His contract is for a term 
and he is not subject 
unemployment by the 


law will protect 


act of a 
foreman.” 

“We conclude, therefore, that the acts of the appellant 
and the business conducted by him are not within the terms 
or intendment of Initiative Measure No. 8, and that the 
court has jurisdiction to restrain the threatened prosecu 
tion.” 

“Reversed 


and remanded 


with instructions to 


enter a perpetual injunction.” 
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AN EXPLANATION FROM THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO 


In his recently published book entitled “The 
Pentecost of Calamity,” on page 135, Mr. Owen 
Wister puts into the mouth of French and Bel- 
gian emissaries the words, 


fia “The University of 
Chicago stopped the mouth of a Belgian professor 
who 


was going to present Belgium’s case.” This 
statement has been given such wide publicity in 
the British and Canadian publications, 


and it is 
so wholly unfounded in fact that it seems desirable 


to enter protest against its further circulation. 
The author has written to Mr. Wister, asking for 
an explanation, and 
of his letter. Others 
more fortunate in 
Wister’s 


has had no acknowledgment 
of his colleagues have 
securing some reply from 
but no adequate 
much less any retraction. 


Needless to 


been 
Mr. 


secretary, explanation, 


say, under the 


organization common 
institutions of 


higher learning, the 
university as such cannot align itself on any issue 


of the kind represented by the present war. 
Meantime this institution was, so far as I am 
aware, one of the first American universities to in- 
vite to a seat on its regular faculty a member of 
the faculty of the University of The 
gentleman, Professor Van came in Oc- 
tober and present as a lecturer at the uni- 
versity throughout the entire academic year of 
1914-15. He himself with the greatest dignity 
and self-control, and was certainly never interfered 
with -in any way by 


to American 


Louvain. 


der Essen, 
was 


bore 


the university 


in expressing 
chose 


regarding Belgium and 
the university has in the 
present year appointed Dr. George Van Biesbroeck 
f the Royal Observatory of 
fessorship at 


whatever views he 


its enemies. Moreover, 


Belgium to a 
Yerkes Observatory, 
present at work 


pro- 
where he is at 
A course of this character hardly 
justifies the implication that the university has been 


indifferent to the case of Belgium, much less that 
its attitude has been one of hostility. So far as 
the writer can discover, the only remote justifica- 
tion for Mr. Wister’s statement may reside in the 
objection expressed by Professor Van der Essen 
himself to having certain extremists invited to 
present the Belgian case to University of Chicago 
audiences. But it is to be reiterated that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on no occasion has done any- 


thing to justify the assertion to which Mr. Wister 


is giving such tndeserved publicity. 


James R. Angell, 


Dean of the Literature 


Faculties of Arts, and Science, 
University of Chicago. 
1915 
-+0- @-0-Q-e oe 
A THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD INVENTOR 

The other day there came a big envelope from 
the United States Patent Office, addressed to Mr. 
Frederick Start, care Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society, Pleasantville, New York. The letter said ; 
“My Dear Sir: So far as can be learned there is 
no prior claim on file in this office for your com- 
bination of broom, brush and _  dustpan, working 
drawings of which you sent.” The letter was 
meant for little Freddie Start, thirteen years old, 
an inmate of the home. Dr. Bernstein, the super- 
intendent, called the little fellow into the office 
and asked him if he knew anything about the mat- 
ter. and he went off and brought, from a place of 
hiding, the model of his invention, which, with- 
out the knowledge of any one else, he had made 
in the shops of the asylum. A lawyer in New York 
City is securing the patent, and the plan is to put 
the new invention on the market to make money 
bov to college The Christian 


Chicago, December 3, 
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WARDEN OSBORNE 

[The Memphis News Scimitar puts the case of 
Warden Osborne so correctly and adequately that 
we quote it with mueh satisfaction.] 

A very wealthy man and a great philanthropist 
is Warden Osborne, who has had charge of Sing 
Sing prison for some time, and who was induced 
to. accept the position for the purpose of trying 
out_and putting to practice his benevolent theories. 
Since taking charge of the institution, he has in- 
augurated many reforms which. have ameliorated 
the condition of the prisoners, instilled them with 
self-respect, made them realize a degree of re- 
sponsibility, and opened the door of hope to many 
who had long been shut in the dark cavern of 
despair. For a while the old-time political para- 
sites were stunned and amazed. ~Afterward they, 
professed to be amused, and predicted all manner 
of disappointments and mistakes for the new war- 
den. Where so many radical changes were made, 
there were very naturally some missteps taken, in 
that trust was reposed in certain criminals who 
betrayed it, and who were too inherently weak to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered them. 
These trifling incidents were seized upon and 
paraded through the press, magnified and exploited 
and painted in their darkest colors. The army of 
critics was a powerful one, and the war.was bitter. 
Graft had been eliminated and the perquisites of 
many influential politicians had been cut off. 
Thousands of prisoners are confined in the insti- 
tution and the traffic in narcotics, whiskey, tobacco 
and other contraband articles was most profitable, 
because many of the inmates have’ money, and all 
of them can earn at least small amounts. When 
the usual supply of morphine, cocaine and other 
narcotics was shut out, the addicts within the walls 
raised a terrific cry, and made all kinds of charges 
against the new management. These charges were 
taken up and magnified, reiterated and kept re- 
sounding, and at one time it seemed that Osborne 
was about to abandon the thankless task and escape 
the opprobium and obloquy that were being un- 
justly heaped upon him. Fortunately for him and 
for the institution, his own stern nature and his 
consciousness of right-doing sustained him until 
the better element on the outside was aroused and 
brought to his assistance. He seems to have de- 
feated his enemies, horse, foot and dragoon, and 
even the inmates who have~-been cured by compul- 
sion are now his greatest admirers and _ strongest 
supporters. The right may sometimes be baffled 
and temporarily defeated, but so long as it has a 
strong man to present and advocate its claim it is 
sure to triumph in the end. 
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WHO IS YOUR PARTNER? 


Does the sign on the front of your big barn read: 
“James Jones” or does it say “Jones & Son”? Do 
you want your boy to take an interest in the farm 
and the livestock and to carry on the splendid work 
which you are so ably doing, or would you prefer 
that he go to the city to engage in commercial life? 

In the olden time, it used to be quite the thing to 
give a young boy a colt when it was dropped, 
After the boy had spent two or three years. raising 
the colt father would sell it and the money would 
go to help swell father’s account at the country 
bank. Does this encourage your son in. his love 
for the old home? What would be the result if 
every boy was given the proceeds of all the calves, 
cosset lambs and the colts which he might have 
raised? Supposing when the boy became ten or 
twelve years of age you took him into partnership 
with you and had the letter heads of your station- 
ery read “Jones & Son,” with “John Jones”. in one 
upper corner and “John Jones, Jr.” in the other— 
wouldn’t the boy be apt to think that he “belonged” 
to the farm and that the farm “belonged” to him? 
Wouldn’t he have an added pride in all the well- 
bred Shorthorns, the high-testing Holsteins, or 
Jerseys, and the well-bred horses and hogs?::»Would 
you then, by any hook or crook, be able to drive 
him away from the farm? 

One of the oldest cattle breeders in Oregon, a 
man famous for his blood lines, but who never be- 
lieved much in feeding, has a young son now in 
the high school, who has done more in the last 
three years to bring his father’s cattle up to their 
present prize-winning standard than had been done 
in a generation previous. The father was always 
very proud of his son, but was always telling those 
of us who had faith in the boy that we would spoil 
him entirely if we kept on putting such foolish 
notions into his head. This boy will have the best 
education that the country can give him, but he 
will never be weaned away from the farm. 

Don’t let this matter watt—ask your boy today 
if he wants to go into partnership with you+Portland, 
Oregon, Live Stock Reporter 
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TAKEN TOO SERIOUSLY 
November 30, 1915. 

Journal of Education, 

Gentlemen: 

In your news item for, Nebraska 1 your No- 
vember 25 Journal I notice the following statement:— 

“Rural schools in this state often have modern cyclone 
cellars.” 

While I do not want.to cast any aspersions on 





“Thanks to that myriad of khaki-clad boy scouts whose members, ever at our 


elbows, courteous as young princes, ready and anxious to render us any and all ser- 


vice in their power, and how splendidly they rendered it. Frcem all cur hearts goes 
ost a sinczre ‘God bless the Boy Scouts,’ and to General Baden-Powell for introduc- 
ing their organization to the world that has need of it.”"—T7hus reads a resolution 


passed by the Grand Army of the Republic officials at the conclusion of their recent 


Washington gathering. 
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the correspondent who gave you this item, I do 
want to protest at the impression which such a 
news. item will give an outsider who knows nothing 
of this great state. Personally I have visited in the 
neighborhood of some five or six hundred schools 
in this state, located in practically every county in 
the state, and I can truthfully say that I never saw 
a cyclone cellar in connection with any such school 
nor did I ever hear of a cyclone cellar being built 
in any district. Furthermore, I do not know of 
any general demand for cyclone cellars at the 
present time. 

I write this merely to correct a misimpression. 
which many people have of this commonwealth. 
As Dr. Winship knows, this commonwealth is a 
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well developed country and as much so as was 
Illinois twenty-five years ago and is better devel- 
oped than Iowa was at that time. This state is 
not any more ltable to tornadoes than the states 
of Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin or Ohio. To 
many people in the East this state is but half 
desert and wind-swept prairie. 

I write this letter in protest at the above news 
item, because it is likely to create an entirely er- 
roneous impression. It may be that some schools in 
this state have constructed cyclone cellars, but 
there is no general movement in that direction, nor 
is there any general necessity for the same. 

Yours very truly, 
William Ritchie, Jr 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIOL- 
OGY. 3y Edward Cary Hayes, University ot 
Illinois. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
Cloth. 718 pp. Price, $2.50, net. 

The large work for the college teacher of sociol- 
ogy lies in organizing the varied and voluminous 
writings of European and American sociologists, 
and Professor Hayes has done this more success- 
fully and systematically than almost any other 
textbook writer in the subject. This text serves 
two purposes. It presents clearly the accepted re- 
sults of sociological study, and it gives an outline 
of the whole field, showing the relationship be- 
tween the several phases of the study, so that 
students may pursue any one of these phases in- 
tensively. The book is not burdened with foot- 
notes, but there are references a-plenty to point the 
way for further work. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy parts of Professor Hayes’ book are those on 
social evolution and social control. In one chapter 
on education, he gives one of the best treatments 
of the theory of education from the individual 
standpoint we have seen in a long time, from which 
the tollowing excerpt is quoted:— 

“Generally speaking, honesty is by far the best 
policy. Even the social spirit is more or less bene- 
ficial to the individual. It demands sacrifices and 
often they are great, but on the other hand, society 
is gradually considerably apt at making life mis- 
erable for one who does not show the fruits of 
that spirit in some degree, and bestowing its rich- 
est rewards upon those who manifest that spirit in 
a notable degree. However, although man can 
reconcile himself to a good deal of meanness on 
his own part, yet as long as he retains his reason, 
he is likely to have at least occasional discontent 
if he lives in the spirit of a parasite. The blood- 
sucker who lives upon society without caring thot 
he fails to play his part in society’s great co-op- 
erative task may mever know what he misses; but 
those who plan the system of education in the in- 
terest of the completest and most satisfying life, 
must know that. no such person ever knows the 
whole of life’s satisfaction.” 

And again: “Not only is it as well within the 
bounds of scientific practicability to double the 
average worth of human lives as to double the 
harvests of our cornfields, but with that done we 
shall have created new collective possibilities and 
rendered practical programs of organization and 
progress that are beyond the range of human 
second nature as it is moulded by the society of the 
present.” 


SELECT POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edited with notes and introduction by Percival 
Chubb, former director of English in the Ethical 
Culture High School. New York City: Long- 
mans, Green & Company. 1l6mo. Cloth. 116 pp 
Price, 25 cents. 

This book belongs to the series of Longmans’ 
English Classics and is a distinet contribution to 
the teaching of English as indicated in college en- 
trance requirements. There is a_ chronological 


table indicating contemporary literature and also 
critical notes, including some hints on Engl sa 
scansion. 


THE ART OF THE MOVING PICTURE. By 
Vachel Lindsay. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 289 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The tremendous growth ot the moving p/‘ciure 
audience has not brought forth the dignined cr tical 
and appreciative literature one would expect. There 
is nothing cheap about the moving pictures of 
today, at least no larger element of cheapness than 
in the “legitimate drama” and probably not so 
large an element of cheapness; and there should be 
nothing cheap about the literature of moving pic- 
tures. But Vachel Lindsay’s book on “The Art of 
the Moving Picture” is almost the only worthy 
photo-play criticism we have seen. In a series of 
vivid, direct and fascinating chapters Mr. Lindsay 
describes the types of photo-plays, discusses their 
likeness to the old Egyptian picture writing, sum- 
marizes the one hundred main points of difference 
between the legitimate drama and the film drama, 
indicates that the best censorship is a public sense 
of beauty, and takes up the value of scientific films, 
new films, educational and_ political films. Mr. 
Lindsay goes much further with personal specula- 
tions, touching incidentally on the relation of the 
saloon and the moving picture. 


SOUTH AMERICA: A GEOGRAPHY READER. 

By Isaiah Bowman. For sixth and_ seventh 

grades. Chicago and New York: Rand MeNally 

& Company. Cloth. 376 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Professor Bowman, one of the most promising of 
the younger geographers, and a director of the 
American Geographical Society, was, until recently, 
associate professor of geography at Yale, and an 
active member of the university expeditions sent 
out to study the South American continent in its 
every aspect. 

To ten years of exploration and research he has 
given the energy and enthusiasm of youth tempered 
by the viewpoint of the trained geographer. He 
pictures life and conditions as they really are, with 
their geographic bearings, and in a way to open 
the eyes of the reader to the wonders of that al- 
most re-discovered continent. 

Fine photographs illustrate the book, many from 
Professor Bowman’s own collection, while twelve 
maps in colors. vizualize political, physical, and 
commercial features, rainfall, climate, and_ racial 
divisions. 


HEALTH AND POWER THROUGH CREATION. 
3y Paul Ellsworth. Holyoke, Mass.: The Eliza- 
beth Towne Co. 157 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.10, 
postpaid. 

To Elizabeth Towne and her associates and authors 
“New Thought” is as real as are electrons to Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, and she and they see as clearly the secrets 
of mastery as the New Science sees why electrons 
sometimes use copper wire and sometimes use the air, 
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-why electrons are sometimes vitreous and sametimes 
resinous,—using the old charfactefization. We do not 
;quarrel with Sir William Ramsay because we cannot 
find his desoriptive terms even in the New International 
; Dictionary, but we rejoice to read after him because it 
‘is clear that he knows what he is talking about when he 
,says that hydrogen is invariably monovalent. Fortu- 
nately, Sir William Ramsay sometimes shows that he 
;knows how to make me understand because he says 
‘that a negative eleotrode is an electric force-pump and 
a positive electrode is an electric suction-pump. 

In much the same spirit of resignation, I read an at- 
tractive writeron New Thoughtlike Paul Ellsworth. I 
make no pretense to understanding all that he says, 
or even of guessing all ¢hat he means, when, for instance, 
he says that “men live on the outside of their bodies, 
like barnacles,” but I can guess what he means when 
he says that we are “creatures of a thousand moods, a 
complex of passions and desires, of hopes and 
fears, and of vague tormenting yearnings.” I can 
say “Amen” when he says that we “were created 
for success; for that full and all-comprehending 
success of which health and joy and abundance are 
but parts. Masterful living is normal.” 


NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. Edited 
by Dr. Frederick L. McVey, University of North 


Dakota. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Company. 
Price, per volume, 50 cents. 

THE COST OF LIVING. By Walter E. Clark. 

TRUSTS AND COMPETITION. By John FF. 
Crowell. 

MONEY. By William A. Scott. 

THE FAMILY AND SOCIETY. By John M. Gil- 
lette. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Carl C. Plehn 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF CRIME. By 
Henderson. 
BANKING. By 


Cc. &. 


William A. Scott. 


TAXATION. By C. B. Filiebrown. 

Of this series we have spoken at length and en- 
thusiastically in the Journal of Education. Suffice 
it to say now that each of these books gives in 
brief compass with scientific accuracy and in 


spirited style all the facts and established philoso- 
phy that one reallv needs to know of these highly 
vital subjects. There is not a dry _— statement, 
a weak paragraph, nor a crank’s notion in any 
one of these eight books. 


ROWE SHORTHAND. Prepared by Benn W. Parker. 
Edited by Harry M. Rowe, Ph. D. Baltimore, 
Md.: The H. M. Rowe Company. Cloth. 
Accounting has become a high art. No business can 

be accomplished without rapid writing. Next to the 
typewriter is the stenographer. No stenographer ts 
endurable who is not accurate as well as rapid, and no 
system is acceptable unless the notes of the taker 
can be read by others who are expert in the sys- 
tem. Mr. Rowe in the “Rowe Shorthand” seems to 
have achieved all desirable ends. He certainly has 
simplicity perfected, the science complete, the art 
attained. : 


THE UNION OF CHRISTIAN FORCES. By Robert 
A. Ashworth, D. D. Milwaukee: American Sun- 
day School Union. 

In his prize book on “The Union of Christian 
Forces in America,” Robert A. Ashworth, D. D., has 
forcefully and graphically shown the waste all 
around trom ove'chure ing. Not cectarianiin mereiy 
but a twisted individualism is largely. responsible for 
this foolish travesty on Christianity. Not a few 
churches should perish for the general good; but 
the unity of lasting value must be of the spirit. The 
Passing of the sectarian spirit is to be devoutly 
wished, although it will die hard, and the growth 
of the spirit of unity will be slow. Yet this unity 
may be brought about in many places through fed- 
eration for many kinds of service. Toward this 
end much effort is being put forth at present. 

Organic unity, if it comes, must come through 
“loyalty to God in Christ and a personal experience 
of his presence and power within the individual 
soul.” This is too simple for elaborately organized 
denominations. The purpose, and spirit, and many 
of the suggestions of the book are of great value 
and the book is well worth reading. 
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THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving, Edited 
vy kdaward Kilburn Robinson. Boston: Ginn & 


Company. Price, 50 cents. 

Mr Robinson has earned the gratitude of lovers 
ot choice hterature by editing a new eaition of 
“The Alhambra.” Multitudes wi.l recall the thrill of 
pleasure which made them sleepless when they 
read, years ago, this charming description of @ 
Spanish castle. So long as the English language 
im its purity and beauty is cherished, this story of 
“The Alhambra” will be read. 

The attractive and instructive illustrations by 
Norman Irving Black add much to the value of the 


book The workmanship is all that could be de- 
sired. 

Washington Irving was one of the few masters 
of Engiish whose ianguage is as simple as_ the 
style is perfect. Of all his works not one is 


superior to “The Alhambra.” Here we get his perfect 
descriptions, his easy-flowing narration, and his 
lucid expositions at their best. Here we find fin- 
ished short stories, sharply drawn delineations of 
character, and conversations that fall from the lips 
ot the speakers. 


THE PIG BROTHER PLAY-BOOK. By 


Laura E. 
Richards. 


Boston: Littie, Brown & Company. Cloth. 
illustrated. 110 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

The author of “Captain January” is America’s 
best known juvenile writer of the day, and it was 
a happy thought to have Laura E. Richards’ favy- 
orite tables made available for child acting or 
“playing a story.” They are in “The Pig Brother 
Play-Book,” written as dramas, so simply arranged 
that children between six and eleven will need 
little assistance in acting the playlets. Teachers 
wil find the play-book extremely useful and well 
liked among primary children. None of the pieces 
are long or will require any elaborate drill. The 
book is most attractively printed with illustrations. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET FRENCH DICTION- 
ARY. New edition. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Company. Cloth. l6mo. 626 pp. Price, 50 
cents, net. 

Léon Contanseau’s Pocket French-English and Eng- 
lish-French Dictionary has been on the market for over 
fifty years, unvarying success attending its numerous 
printings. The present edition is a thorough-going re- 
vision of the work by Ludovic Contanseau, son ot the 
original compiler. The result is an up-to-date and ad- 
mirably arranged pocket dictionary of the language, 
contaiming over 20,000 words in each of the two divi- 
sions. Special features are the distinctive typographical 
arrangement, the inclusion of common idioms, and 
the indication of the preposition used with every 
verb or adjective. 


THE BIRD NOTEBOOK. By Anna Botsford Com 
stock, Cornell University. Numbers I and 
130 pp. each. Price, 30 cents each. Special price 
to schools. 

FISH NOTEBOOK. Price, 30 cents. 

THE PLANT NOTEBOOK. Price, 30 cents. 

THE TREE NOTEBOOK. 

For sale by the author, Ithaca, New York. 

There is nothing traditionally conventional in 
anything that Mrs. Comstock writes, and nothing 
that violates the essentials of conventionality. Mrs. 

Comstock knows birds and trees and plants and 

fishes with the accuracy of a scientist and the ardor 

of a lover. The student of Mrs. Comstock’s books 
knows science and loves the charm of knowing it. 

Whenever] hear her or read after her I feel like saying :— 


i 


Not the quarry but the chase, 
Not the laurel but the race, 

Not the hazard but the play 
Make me, Lord, enjoy alway. 


She is an inspiration to know and love nature. 








YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy fur Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
= Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Chicago. 


Bree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


This department isopen to contributions from anyone connected with’ schools’ or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase. of school work or’ school administration | 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion, 








Meetings to be Held 


si DECEMBER. 
«(B-80;: 


Wyoming State Teachers 


“0 Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 


Pennsylvania State Educa- 


DN ¢iotial Association, Scranton. 
| 28-30: Florida Ralincasionial Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. A. P. Mon- 
tague, Lake City, prebident! Hon. 
R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary. 
29-30: American Association for the 
Advancement. of, Science... Section 
A: 


f 


““* TL. Education. Columbus, Oo. S. 


Courtis, Detroit, Mich., secretary. 
80-31: Idaho City and County Super- 
intendents’ Association, Boise. 
JANUARY. 

4-7: Homiemakers’ Conference.’ State 
‘ Untiversity of ‘Kentucky, Lexing- 

ton, Ky. 
FEBRUARY. 

10-12: ‘Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation. Mankato. D. Bra.n- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 

11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. _ ie, 3 
Doudna, Richland Center, president. 


22-25: National Education Associa- 


tion Department of Superinten- 
dence, Detroit,. Mich. D. W 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., sec- 
retary. 

28-March 1: Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. Association 


' Office, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


MARCH. 

10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 

' tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A, 
Foster, Willmar, president. 

20-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart, Pittsburgh, president. 

APRIL. 

6-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 

ers’ Association, North Platte 


Superintendent Wilson Tout, 


North Platte, president;: Superin- 

tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 
County, secretary. 
MAY. 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 

ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 

. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 

Chicago, IIl., secretary. 





* 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 

BAILTIMORE. The Maryland 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will make a strong effort to induce 
the legislature of 1916 to extend the 
compulsory education law to all the 
counties, of the, state,...With. thisend 
in View the féderation, through Mrs. 
Edward F. Buchner, chairmarf the 
edtitation cotnmittee, has “begun the 
distribution cf a lly prepared 


carefully 
circular, setting forth the present 


status of the law and the needs for 
improvement of educational condi- 
tions. .The circular says:— 

“The General Assembly of 1914 
adjourned without enacting a state- 
wide compulsory school attendance 
law. The law of 1912 requires school 
attendance in Baltimore city, makes 
it optional in seventeen counties, and 
specifically exempts six counties from 
its. operation. This condition of af- 
fairs .raises several fundamental 
questions in the light of a number of 
facts which are to be found in the 
reports of the United States Census 
atid of the Maryland State Board of 
Education.” 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. President 
David B. Johnson, Carroll G. Pearse, 
chairman of the board of trustees, 


George, B. Cook, member of the 
executive committee, and D. W. 
Springér,, secretary, met in New York 
City on November 1 for the purpose 
of considering the invitation to hold 
the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association next summer in New 
York: This matter had been referred 
to the executive committee by the 
board of directors :at the .Oak- 
land meeting. During that meeting 
they were in'conference. with repre- 
sentatives of the educational interests 
of the city and state, as well as with 
representatives. from the civic and 
business interests of New - York 
City. The general plan submitted by 
the New.. York people being satisfac- 


tory, it was decided to hold the 1916 
meeting in that city from July 3 to 
July &. 

The New York teachers have 


adopted as their slogan “The Largest 
Meeting in the History of the National 
Editeation Association,”: and they 
are perfecting arrangements to do 
their part to make it such. Thomas 
E. .Finegan, representing the state 
department, Andrew Edson, repre- 
senting the city school system, and 
Elmer E. Brown,- representing the 
other educational interests, were ap- 
pointed a committee with authority 
to name all committees that would 
be needed in connection with the 
meeting. They have already met 
twice and their plans are well under 
way. - To show their interest, Co- 
lumbia University and New York 
University have both agreed to post- 
pone the opening date of their sum- 
mer schools to July 10, although they 
will register on July 8 The other 
summer schools in the East have 
under consideration a similar post- 
ponement and we are sure that in 
some cases it will be arranged 
There are forty-seven educational 
organizations in the city of New 
York, and at a méeting recently 
called representatives of thirty-nine 
were in comference with Mr. Finegan 
concernin ways in which they 
eould assist 


The present plans are to hold the 


large meetings in Madison Square 
Garden provided the experiments 
which wi'l be made with sounding 
boards prove satisfactory Three 


hotels will be used as headquarters 
—the Astor House will be the head- 
quarters for New York, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode: Island; the 
Waldorf-Astoria will be the head- 
quarters, for Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana; and the McAlpin will be 


headquarters for the other states, 
In general this gives the Astor 
House to New York and the states 
to the north, the Waldori-Astoria to 
the states. from New York south 
through ‘the southeastern, ,territory, 
and leaves the: balance ta the Mc- 
Alpin. Unusually good hotel rates 


are being secured and everybody will 
be provided with such accommoda- 
tions as are desired. 


When the executive committee held 
its meeting in New York ior the 
purpose of examining the local ar- 
rangements in connection with the 
meeting next summer, the question 
was asked as to the percentage of 
teachers in the-several states where 
the convention had recently been 
held.who had taken out membership 
in -the association. as the. result of 
the advance membership canvass. 


An examination.af the: records since 
the Boston meeting in 1903 shows 
the following results: At that meet- 
ing, Massachusetts enrolled ap- 
proximately fifty per cent. of its en- 
tire teaching force. In 1904, the 


meeting ‘was held in St. Louis in 
connection with the Fair, and but 
fifteen per cent of the teachers in 
Missouri enrolled. In- 1905, the 
meeting was’ held at Asbury Park, 


but “in reality it was-a New York 
meeting, ~~ Superintendent Maxwell 
being president of the association. 

bout eleven per cent. of the New 
Jersey teachers were enrolled and 
New York contributed- a membership 


of over eight thousand. Jn 1906, no 
session was held, but in 1907, with : 


meeting at Los 


Angeles, California 


enrolled approximately fifty “per 
cent. of its teaching force In 1908, 
at Cleveland, twenty-two per cent. 
of the teaching force of Ohio was en- 
rolled. In 1909, at Denver, sixty per 
cent. of the Colorado teachers took 
out ‘memberships. In 1910, at Bos- 
ton, thirty-four per cent f the 
Massachusetts teachers were en- 
rolled In 1911, at San Francisco, 
California gave an enrolment of fifty 
per cent. of its teaching force. In 
1912. at Chicago, Illinois was rep- 
resented by practically twenty-seven 
per cent. of its teachers. The 1913 
meeting was held at Salt Lake City 
and broke all records, the enrolment 


from Utah being 110 per cent. of its 


teaching population. In 1914, at St. 
Paul, Minnesota was represented by 
twenty- five per cent. of its teac ching 

rce. and the 1915 meeting. ld at 
Oakland. enrolled thirty-iour pef 
cent. of the teachers of California, It 
is easy to See that when for the first 
time in the history of the iation, 
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the meeting will be held in New 
York Cit¥* and When for the fifst 
time since special efforts have. been 
made to secure a large advance @hé 
rolment the meeting will be held in 
New York state, if New York at 
tains the same ratio that the other 
states have maintained in the matter 
of advance enrolments, the 1916 
meeting is bound te. be a record 
breaker so far as ~membership is 
concerned 


NEW JERSEY. 


PATERSON. In the near future 
this county may have. a permanent 
organization the district’ Boards 
of Fdutation, “the county superinten- 
dent and the supervising principals 
of the school districts. 

Following a meeting held in De- 
cemberj} in the office of County 
Superintendent. Edward Garrison, 
definite. steps towards the formation 
of such an organization have been 
taken and at the. hext meeting; 
which is to*be held on January 15, 
tentative by-laws and a constitution 
will be presented for the approval of 
such a‘ body. It is also likely that 
a dinner, to bring together all of 
those eligible for membership, will 
be held in the near future. 

The meeting was summoned at 
the instigation of County Superin 
tendent Garrison. and.proved most 
enthusiastic. It lasted until late in 
the evening 

NEWARK. In view of the inter- 
est attached to a recent speech by 
Supervisor of Attendance Charles A 
MacCall on providing shoes and 
clothes for needy children, his re 
pert just made to the Board of Edu- 
cation merits attention. He says in 
the report that during the past year 
1,655 pupils were absent from school 
because they lacked proper or neces- 
sary clothing and shoes with- which 
to attend 

According to Mr. MacCall the at- 
tendance officers provided the neces- 
sary articles in each case-brought. to 
their attention, and in the past, year 
the attendance department has been 
compelled to secure clothing through 
appeals to the Bureau of Associated 
Charities and by contributions from 
public-spirited citizens. Mr. Mac- 


Call says one citizen alone contribu- 
ted orders for more than sixty pairs 
of shoes to children who were. practi- 
cally barefoot in the middle of 


winter 

“It does seem to me that in.a 
large and progressive city, such as 
Newark, it should not be necessary 
for the attendance department to 
depend upon private charity to en- 
able these indigent pupils to attend 
school,” said Mr. MacCall “I am 
firmly of the opinion that a fund 
should be established either by the 
Board of Education or by the poor 
and alms department of the city, 
from which this department might 
secure funds tq procure necessary 
clothing for children who are unable 
to secure it in any other way in order 
that they may be kept in regular at- 


tendance at schoo Assuredly a 
very close watch would be kept. and 
as thorough investigations would be 
made as at present before any of 


such fund. if established, would he 
drawn upon by this department 

“In many other states and cities 
such a course is followed and no 
child is ever all wed to absent itself 
from school more than half a day 
hecause of lack of shoes or clothing. 
In this city such a fund would cost 
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but a small fraction of one per cent. 


“Ot “the tax rate, and I am satisfied 


that any amount that might be spent 
would be returned through the al- 
lowance made by the state for the 
additional days’ attendance of these 
unfortunate | children. 

“Persona? intérviews were held by 
the supervisor and his assistant with 
eight shousand four hundred and 
finety-tour ° (8,494) parents during 
the year. Many of these interviews 
were caused: by some delinquency of 
pupils because of which it was neces- 
sary to summon the parent to this 
office in order to impress upon them 
the necessity of ,compelling proper 
conduct on the patt of their children 
The greafér ‘part Sf these interv: 
however, were with parents who <« 
sired their children to secure ‘a’ 
and scho hing: certificates in ord: 
to send them to work, but who for 
some reason were unable to produce 
sufficient proofs of the possession 
by the child of the’ necessary 
qualifications which are required by 
law before an ‘age and _ schooling 
certificate can be legally issued 

“A great number of such appeals 
are made to this department daily 
and many sad cases of poverty are 
uncovered through them. I am very 
happy to report, however, that a'- 
though no ‘age and schooling’ cer- 
tificate has ever knowingly been 1s- 
sued contrary to law by this depart- 
ment, some means have usually been 
devised to at least alleviate the dis- 
tress in the family until such time 
as the pupil has been able to. secure 
the necessary proofs of age, educa- 
tion and physical ability and has 
been granted an ‘age and schooling’ 
certificate In some of such cases 
financial aid has been given by the 
Bureau of Associated Charities; in 
others by private individuals, and 
very often work has been procured 
for some member of the family or 
for the child itself after schos y 
hours.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA. The commit: 


tee of inquiry of the American Asso 
ciation of University Professors 
which is preparing a report on the 
case of Dr. Seott Nearing of the 
University of Pennsylvania consists 
of the following: Professors. Davis 
R Dewev. Massachusetts. Institute 
fi Technology; Henry Farnam, Yale 
University; F. H. Giddings, Colum- 
bia University; Roscoe Pound, Har- 
vard University; A. O. Lovejoy, 
chairman, Johns Hopkins University 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. State Superinten- 
dent R. C, Stearnes has ge a 
circular. which 1s be ailed to 
every member. of “te emenal As- 
sembly, showing in detail the prog- 
ress that has been since the 






establishment of the gi public 
school system and outlining the 
needs for the futtire. The question 
of the purchase and distribution. of 
school textbooks is coming up at 


this winter’s session 

NORFOLK. The Board of Edu- 
cation is considering an educ rational 
and industrial survey of Norfolk, 
asking an appropriation of- $1,250 for 
carrying it on. Superintendent R.A. 
Dobie has conferred w th the United 
States Bureau of - Education, with.a 
view to having that agency conduct 
the survey 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA 
NEW -QRLEANS. At the dedi- 
cation of fie dsome new school- 
house at Lakeview, a finé portrait of 
Mayor Behrrian Was presented. Su- 
perintendent Gwinn Soke. and Mrs. 
E. A. Pillsbury,» Secretary “of . the 
Parents’ Club, spoke of the. “school 
mayor” as follows: 
oe interesting to note the, 
growth of the system during the in-! 
cumbency of our present mayor. Inj 
1904, when he was elected to his first, 
term, there were 821 teachers,: 73 
i schools, and 31,720 pupils. This - ses-. 
idn- there are 1,282 teachers, 8@ 
iools, ‘and 49,000 pupils In 1904,) 
‘ere was One night school, ‘there 
nine -today.-- In’ 1904, no manual 
training, n domestic art and science 
centres; at present there are 28 
centres for such work. Today there 
is a de] artment f school hygiene, 


T+ ‘ " 


par ‘tment of physical training, 


( aw, a teachers retire- 
ent fund, two public school gym- 
1 ims and a department! of educa- 


tional research In 1904, $528,000 
was expended ~for-the maintenance 
of the school system; from 1908 to 
1912 $2,076,000 was expended: and 
in 1915, $1,223,000 was spent.. The 
minimum salary of teachers at the 


beginning of Mr. Behrman’s term 
was $315 per annum; today, it is 
$475. In 1904, $423,000 was laid out, 
for teachers’ salaries; last session, 


$966,458 was paid to the teachers.” 
CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA 


[Arnold V. Doub, Brazil, Ind] 
_TIPTON At } request of the 
udent the | school, the 





teachers dobdeel the question, “Re- 
solved, that the Gary school system 
be adopted in Tipton.” The negative 
won, the students voting 121 to 9. 

WORTHINGTON Lewis Wil- 
liams, a retired farmer, and his wife, 
who live in this city, have five 
daughters n ons who are 
schoolteachers They are Joseph A. 
W illiams, f the -department . of 
philosophy, State Normal School, 


s 
J 


Superior, M is.; Paul E; Williams, 
pri incipal of | the high school at ‘Com- 
stock, Wi Mary E Williams, 
supervisor of art and drawing, high 


school, Richmond, Ind.: Nina Wik 
liams, head department of Eng 
lish, State Normal School. Kent, 
Ohio; Clar Wil liams, teacher. of 





English, high 1001, Fort’ Wayne. 
el Rose Ww ‘lh iams, teacher of 
glish, hig! school, Evansville, 


ind Ida Williams, supervisor of art 
and domestic science, Princeton, Ind. 


BRAZIL \ plan which gives 
promise f becoming popular in 
many parts of the country will be 
tried here next year The work of 


the county teachers’ institute and that 
of the Chautauqua association will 
be combined Phe teachers will have 


separate morning sessions, the 

being urnished by the 
Chautauqua association They will 
h ive a short afternoon session, then 
will attend the regular afternoon 
and evening sessions of the Chau- 
tauqua The teachers will pay the 


usual price for Chautauqua tickets 
and will have no institute fee: thus 
at least a third of the teachers of the 
county will.make a distinct saving by 
the adoption of the plan. 


LA PORTE. Governor N. W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Increased School Enrollment Means 
More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


Tne Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 


clean, neat and sanitary. 





The Holden 


SPRINGFIELD, 


—————— 


Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Ferris of Michigan and President 
W. E. Stone of Purdue University 
were honored guests at the annual 
banquet of the La Porte County 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club. Three hun- 
dred boys and girls, who during the 
Yast year have competed for prizes 
in raising corn, potatoes and garden 
vegetables, under the direction of 
County Agent L. B. Clore and 
County Superintendent of Schools 
F. R. Farnam, were guests at a 
dinner given by the People’s Bank, 
then attended a meeting at the Madi- 
son Theatre, where addresses were 
given including those of Governor 
Ferris and President Stone. 

SEYMOUR. A _ scholarship of 
$600 annually in the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School is to be awarded to 
graduates of the local high school, 
as a memorial of E. Blish Thompson, 
who lost his life in ithe Lusitania 
disaster. 

FRANKLIN. Teachers of the 
city schools here have drawn up a 
set of “blue laws” in order to pre- 
vent unnecessary distractions from 
school work during the week. The 
set of rules was necessitated by the 
fact that pupils resent all sugges- 
tions regarding home study. In ad- 
dition they often deceive their par- 
ents as to what they are plannine to 
do when leaving home for the even- 
ing. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Five hundred 
township ttrustees of the state at- 
tended a two-days’ session here re- 
cently. The opening session was de- 
voted to a discussion of school work. 
John F. Haines, county superinten- 
dent of Hamilton County, and 
Horace Ellis, ex-president of Vin- 
cennes University, were on the pro- 
gram. Both speakers placed em- 
phasis on the vocational work of the 
rural schools. 


IOWA. 
WATERLOO Nine hundred 


seventy-three dollars and forty 
cents is the apnroximate amount 
represented by the school savings 
by the pupils of the public schools 
of Woterloo west from the time the 
present school year opened last 
September to the last of November, 
according to the records on file in 
the office of Superintendent Hukill. 


This is an average of over $300 a 
month and as most of the money 
deposited is in pennies, it represents 
a total of 97,340 one-cent pieces. 

The figures given are the record of 
Saving stamps furnished the various 
buildings, but as only a very small 
supply of these are kept on hand at 
any school, the total is a fair esti- 
mate of the total savings. 

Every Friday the children bring to 
school what money they have saved 
during the week and with these sav- 
ings purchase savings stamps which 
are pasted in a specially prepared 
book. When the book is filled it is 
taken to the Waterloo Savings bank 
and the amount represented by the 
stamps in the book is credited to the 
Savings account of the holder In 
this way nearly $3,000 is accumulated 
by the public school pupils in Water- 
loo west every school year of nine 
months 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. Military training 
was Officially adopted in the Louis- 
ville Boys’ High School. when the 
Board of Education approved the 
plan agreed upon by Captain Charles 
A. Wickliffe and Principal C. E. 
Reed. Under the plan agreed upon, 
which will be put into execution 
without expense to the taxpayers, 
the senior class will be enrolled in 
a drill company wmmediately and the 
juniors about February 1, while the 
freshmen and sophomores will not 
be included until September, 1916 

The report of the _ Instructior 
Committee covering the subject con- 
tains this provision: “Mr. Wickliffe 
stated his idea is to organize each 
section’ of the four different classes 
in the school into cadet companies. 
Boys will be privileged to join the 
corps, but no boy will be eligible who 
is not vunctual in attendance and 
whose deportment is not. satisfac- 
tory. After the corps is organized 
the boys will be instructed in the 
duties of a soldier, which are based 
on the three cardinal virtues, obedi- 
ence. loyalty and discipline. Talks 
will be given either bv Captain Eller- 
bee Carter or Mr. Wickliffe. Boys 
will then be instructed in the 
rudiments of military training by 
either lieutenants or non-commis- 


sioned officers of Companies B and 
D of the First Regiment. 
The boys will be drilled twice 
weekly, either during the noon recess 
period or immediately after adjourn- 
ment. The selection of officers will 
be based on efficiency in military 
matters, as well as in studies. Cap- 
tain Wickliffe’s and the board’s idea 
is that the seniors by February wil? 
be able to serve as officers for the 
juniors, and that both juniors and 
seniors can serve as officers for the 
freshmen and sophomores by Sep- 
tember, 1916 


MISSOURI 

_ KIRKSVILLE. The November 19 
issue of “The Kirksville Normal 
School Index” is of a memorial na- 
ture with elaborate articles upon 
Miss Ophelia A. Parish and B. P. 
Gentmy, who died about the same 
tome, while they were in active ser- 
vice in the scho l 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The Society of 
Fine Arts has been presented with 
$25,000 for a building and with $2,500 
a year for three years, for the running 
of this building 

ST. PAUL. Anthony Yoerg, com- 
missioner of education, complains of 
the lack of funds in the school 
department 

“Minneapolis spends about $2,300,- 
000 annually for its school system, 
while St. Paul spends $1,100,000. We 
have approximately 30,000 students 
during the year, while Minneapolis 
has 51,000. Minneapolis spends about 
$7.67 per student more than St. 
Paul.” ; 

The Minnesota Magazine, the of- 
ficial literary magazine of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has this to say 
editorially in a recent issue: 

“We no longer intend to take our- 
selves too seriously, nor shall we 
attempt to purify a diseased s cial 
fabric by a few strokes of the sopho- 
moric pen. We realize that n thing 
exasperates so much as the assump- 
tion of true literacy by mere learners. 
Hereafter we aim to abolish the 
stigma ‘litry’ from this magazine. 

“The magazine in taking this step 
bases its purpose on the assumption 
that a college education should cause 
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some discoverable mental reaction 
in the person inoculated with it.” 


MANKATO. A very unusual con- 
dition developed in this city over the 
reading of the Bible in the high 
school. The following news item 
states the case: “No more will the 
Bible be read at the high school as- 
semblies. No more will religious 
hymns be sung by the pupils of that 
school at any of the morning ses- 
sions. The Mankato school board at 
a special meeting decided in that 
respect to bow to the will of the 
state high school board. The board 
adopted the following resolution, 
which was proposed by W 
Willard: ‘In view of the resolution 
of the state high school board of July 
27, 1915, withholding the state aid 
from this district, because of the 
practice of reading the Bible and re- 
citing of prayers at the opening of 
the school exercises, as reported to 
the state high school board by the 
state high school inspector, resolved 
that the practice complained of be 
discontinued for the current school 
year and the state high school board 
notified to that effect by the clerk.’ ” 

The Mankato schools will now get 
the $4,000 state aid which had been 
withheld because local students read 
the Bible in morning sessions against 
the laws of the state. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


OGDEN. The school board, at 
its last meeting, failed to decide after 
an animated discussion, whether 
the city should pay the membership 
fees of Ogden teachers who wish to 
join the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Education As- 
sociation. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The Home 
and School League, Mrs. George M. 
Bacon, president, is exceedingly use- 
ful since it is devoted exclusively to 
the good of the schools and has no 
sinister motive actuating the leaders, 
who have the art of utilizing the de- 
votion of all the people to the 
schools. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





OREGON. 


ASHLAND. About eight months 
after the filing of the report of the 
survey of the Ashland schools all 
but three of the twenty-four recom- 
mendations ‘made have been put into 
operation or are well under way. 

The survey was made by Professor 
Fred C. Ayer of the University of 
Oregon, Superintendent Charles R. 
Frazier of Everett, Washington, and 
Professor Don C. Sowers of ithe Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

The recommendations not yet 
adopted are 3, 10 and 23. The com- 
plete recommendations follow:— 

1. That an outside room be pro- 
vided for the manual training classes, 
to be built largely by the work of 
the boys themselves, and that a 
larger room be provided for the 
sewing work in order that the girls 
may work at tables. 

2. That efforts be made to secure 
by loan or gift a larger collection of 
good pictures, mural decorations, and 
pieces of sculpture. 

3. That doors or screens. be 
placed in front of the toilets in the 
grade schools. 

4. That sixty-eight degrees be es- 
tablished as the standard tempersa- 


ture of the schoolrooms instead of 
seventy, and that the halls at the 
East School be warmed. 

5. That vigorous physical exer- 
cise be required in each grade room 
for at least five minutes during each 
session, or a run in the open air for 
an equal length of time. 

6. That the main effort of the 
Ashland school authorities be di- 
rected toward strong courses in the 
standard academic branches’ with 
knowledge of fundamentals, forma- 
tion of character, development of 
disciplined mind, and acquisition of 
general culture as the chief educa- 
tional aims, but that physical and in- 
dustrial education be considered suf- 
ficiently fundamental and important 
as to demand thoroughly substantial 
support. 

7. That the aim of the manual 
training work be made more 
vocational, and that home gardens 
and poultry-raising clubs be or- 
ganized under school supervision. 

8. That prospective rural school 
teachers take the high school 
teachers’ ‘training course, but that 
prospective city elementary and 
high school teachers be advised to 
take their professional training later 
in higher educational institutions. 

9. That more attention be given 
to the fundamentals of punctuation 
and capitalization. 

10. That classes in penmanship 
be re-organized on the basis of 
ability, and that a large share of the 
time now given to the best one-fourth 
ofthe pupils of the upper elementary 
grades be devoted to the poorest 
one-fourth. 

11. That good writing be made a 
pre-requisite for admission to book- 
keeping courses. 

12. That more emphasis be placed 
upon silent reading. 

13. That a teacher or supervisor 
of physical education be employed. 

14. That a greater length of ten- 
ure of position be maintained in 
the high school teaching staff. 

15. That departmentalization be 
extended to ies music and draw- 
ing above the third grade. 

16. That more supervision be given 
to high school teaching. 

17. That the teachers keep more 
detailed records of plans and prog- 
ress. 

18. That efforts be made to locate 
by use of quantitative tests the vari- 
ous abilities of individual pupils in 
the fundamentals, and that individual 
and auxiliary teaching be guided to 
a greater extent by ‘such standards. 

19. That the present study of 
conditions of retardation, promotion, 
and elimination be continued with the 
view of learning and ameliorating as 
far as possible the individual causes 
which prevail against backward and 
absent childrer 

20. That a more efficient system 
of ordering, purchasing, and record- 
ing supplies aid equipment, and of 
accounting for other expenditures 
be adopted. 

1. That a standard payroll be 
adopted. 

22. That the offices of school 
clerk and secretary of the superin- 
tendent be combined. 

93. That the budget classifications 
recomended by the United States 
Bureau of Educattion be adopted. 

94. That an annual budget and 
report be published either in the 
newspapers or as a separate docu- 
ment. 


EUGENE. Dr. S. P. Capen came 
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to the University of Oregon early in 
the Fall to begin a survey. He is the 
specialist in higher education of the 
United States bureau of education, 
and has been assigned by the bureau 
in recent years to investigations of 
several dozen American colleges and 
universities. The survey of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon was at request of 
the president and the board 
of regents and the request 
was made at ae time when 
the University “was not under 
pressure, or under the influence of 
external hostility; and so far as 
known at the University, this survey 
has been the first ever called for by 
a state university that was in the nor- 
mal condition described. 

In his report Dr. Capen assumes 
“that the University wished the 
frankest statement from an outsider 
as to its defects, and the freest sug- 
gestions as to its future policies.” 
The report is about 15,000 words 
long. 

Dr. Capen advises adoption of a 
group system because of the dual op- 
portunity under the present elective 
system for scattering of the student's 
time among a large number of sub- 
jects with no one more than super- 
ficially studied, and for the pos- 
sibility of over-specialization. A 
danger of ill-balanced courses also 
exists. 

The investigator “feels constrained 
to call attention to one great lack in 
the work now offered to women at 
the University of Oregon. There 
are no courses in domestic science. 
While it would undoubtedly be un- 
wise to attempt to build up a school 
of home economics at the University, 
some training in the arts 
and sciences relating to the 


home is the right of every 
woman who attends a higher 
institution. It is the state’s duty to 
see that this training is offered.” 

“The admission requirements are 
in line with the best and most con- 
servative practice of the West. For 
the period examined the requirements 
have been enforced conscientiously 
and with absolute fairness. The new 
system of relative grading has also 
greatly strengthened the enforcement 
of the requirements for degrees. The 
work of the University in both of 
these directions is sound and honest,” 
says the report. 

The work of _ the registrar's office office 
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Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon S St., Boston. | 


geen NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexea. 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa) 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. ¥ , 156 Fifth Ave. 





The Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


Telephone 253-6 


Recommends Only 





Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles. Cal , 343 Douglas Bldg. 


DOVER 
N.H. 


No Advance Charges 





GUERNSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OFFERS TO AMBITIOUS TEACHERS 


A _ RE JABLE, 


DISCRIMINATING AND EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
IF YOU ARE WORTHY OF ADVANCEMENT, WRITE US. 


E. A, GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept. A, Boston 





“deserves special comméndation,” Dr. 
Capen finds. After examining. . sev- 
eral score of registrars’ offices, he 
“knows of none moré cfficiently 
managed.” A table which Dr. Capen 
does not pretend is finally! “accurate 
shows that the expense per student 
at the University of Oregon is far less 
than at any other state university in 
any state that has fewer. than _1,000,- 
000 population. Next to Oregon 
was Utah, where the expense per 
student per year is $36 higher. Next 
to Utah is Colorado, wheré the ex- 
pense per student per year is $75 
higher than at Oregon. 

“In conclusion, the investigator 
would like to emphasize his appre- 
ciation of the general soundness and 
vigor of the institution. Its faculty 
as a whole is alert and capable; the 
students clean, intelligent, and for the 
most part, well prepared. The spirit 
of the institution, as it_ has been ob- 
served during the ten days following 
registration, is excellent. 

“The University of Oregon is one 
of the State’s most important instru- 
ments for the production of a more 
intelligent and_ efficient democracy. 
The State may well take pride in its 
university. It should cherish it and 
above all be loyal to it. Oregon is 
evidently on the eve of a large devel- 
opment. Its vast resources have 
hardly been scratched. -With the 
filling up of the Northwest, its popu- 
lation and wealth are bound to in- 
crease. The future of a state uwuni- 
versity already well established, with 
foundations well -laid,- is in ‘such a 
state unusually full of promise.” 

oo 
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Preparedness for Peace 


The schools of the United States 
have'imot done their full duty. They 
are not beginning to wake up to the 
crying need of a nation’ organized, 
efficient industrially—and socially: 

The wastage of young men turned 
out in the world with no practical 
equipment for earning a_ livelihood 
is our greatest national extrava- 
gance-. Too many become day 
workers, drifters; too many gravitate 
to the street corner and the pool- 
room. 

The European conflict has proved 
that ‘it is not numbers that count 
most, nor courage, nor patriotism, 
nor dash, nor armament, nor forti- 
fications, but the industrial, economic 
and social organization of the coun- 
try as a whole. 

The nation is the fighting unit. 

If we are to organize the nation 


we must begin with our young men. 
Trained they must be for commerce, 
for business, for industry, for their 
work. They must fit in the national 
life. 

Five thousand men are employed 
in United States arsenals. If war is 
before us we shall need half a mil- 
lion. If we must suddenly increase 
our army from a handful to 2,000,000, 
how can we arm, clothe, provision 
and properly train the men? Where 
shall we get modern artillery and 
the skilled men 'to operate the guns? 
We are totally unprepared for war 
because we are unprepared 
peace. The tremendous natural re- 
source of the country alone has 
staved off the day of reckoning; na- 
tional carelessness and _ extrava- 
aence have not yet begun to sap our 
vitality. 


tor 


We can be so powerful economi- 
cally and industrially that no na- 
tion will dare to attack us. Pre- 
paredness means that we must fight 
preventable disease; diminish our 
frightful fire losses; make safe our 
railways, our highways, and ‘our fac- 
tories; irrigate deserts; protect 
forests; cultivate abandoned farms; 
find a rational solution for the liquor 
problem; organize industry, banking, 
commerce; and above all, give our 
boys and girls a thorough education 
and prepare them for life 


It is as necessary to train the me- 
chanic, the clerk, the salesman, as the 
engineer, the physician or the law- 
yer. The task before America is to 
educate the plain people so that there 
shall no longer exist an aristocracy 
of the educated. New York City 
sends annually over 30,000 children 
from the elementary school] into in- 
dustry. Close to a million American 
boys and girls each year start out to 
find employment with only a com- 
mon school education. 


It is a crime to send a child out 
to battle with the world so ill- 
equipped for the struggle. The time 
will come when the state will insist 
on secondary education and perhaps 
even college training for every boy 
and girl. But the next practical step 
is the continuation school. The 
youth who goes out into industry 
must be trained for his calling. The 
night school is invaluable for adults, 
but does not meet the need of the 
young. Boys and girls will not toil 
all day and study all evening. It is 
against human nature. School time 
must come out of work time. The 
employer who engages young men 
and. women under eighteen must ex- 
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pect to allow them from four to six 
hours a week for education and for 
training in his business. He thus 
secures properly trained help; society 
gains efficiency. ; 

To be effective the continuation 
school must be compulsory. It must 
be controlled not alone by the edu- 
cational authorities but. by em- 
ployers and labor. Business and trade 
education must be practical, not 
academic. That is why school men 
should not have absolute jurisdiction. 

Only six states, New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and Indiana, have definite 
machinery for organizing and super- 
vising vocational . schools. Con- 
necticut, California, New Mexico and 
Maine have made some _ progress. 
Cincinnati has made the most notable 
experiment with continuation  in- 
struction. The continuation school 
may not be the best form of educa- 
tion, but for the present it is the 
only practical plan for training all 
boys and girls between fourteen and 
eighteen. It is cheap. The state 
can afford it. 

The cost per child is but a third 
as much as in the elementary school, 
and is less than one-fifth that of the 
high school. The students earn while 
learning and their families are not 
impoverished. The employer loses 
in working hours, but is amply com- 
pensated by increased efficiency. So- 
ciety is better, healthier, stronger. 
The nation is supplied with trained 
men and women 

Our large cities stagger under 
heavy debts and cannot afford com- 
pulsory education for all under 
eighteen. It is doubtful if the in- 
dividual states will bear the entire 
burden. The nation must pay a fair 
share of the cost of business and in- 
dustrial training. 

“To be prepared for war is 
of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace,” said Washington. 
Equally true is it that to be prepared 
for peace is one of the most effectual 
means of preparing for war. 

Make America the most efficient 
workshop in tthe world, raise the 
level of intelligence, extend democ- 
racy—and whom shall we fear?— 
Louis Heaton Pink. New York 
Board of Education, in New York 
American. 
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The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 663.) 





nor in a condition for 
The Austrian navy, 
conditions, is a 
and Austrian 
effectually 


belligerency. 
under existing 
negligible quantity: 
commerce has_ been 
swept from the seas. 
There would, of course, be an exo- 
dus of Austrian consuls and other 
representatives—most of whom we 
could well spare, since they have 
been more or less directly implicated 
in munition and other plots; and, 
reciprocally, there would be a_ re- 
call of our Ambassador at Vienna, 
and other American representatives 
in Austria, and a turning over of dip- 
lomatic interests to one of the few 
remaining neutral governments. 
But all this would not greatly matter. 


FEEDING THE WORLD 
Now 


that the Government's final 
report of the crops of 1915 1s pub 
lished. it is clear that. more than 
ever before, this country is to con- 
tribute to the feeding of the world. 
As to wheat, the figures g above 
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the billion-bushel estimate of Octo- 
ber by more than 10,000,000 bushels. 
The yield of oats is 23,000,000 bushels 


above the October estimate; and 
that of corn is 36,000,000 bushels 
above the November estimate. The 


aggregate estimated value of the six 
grain crops—wheat, corn, Oats, bar- 
ley, rye and buckwheat—is $3,417,- 
932,000, which is nearly $200,000,000 
more than last year, with its large 
harvests and high prices, and. twenty- 
seven per cent. more than in 1912, 
which broke all records up to that 
time. These figures go far to ex- 
plain the increasing strain upon 
transport facilities, and the. general 
quickening of business. 


PEACE IN MEXICO. 
The signing of a peace agreement 


between the Villa faction in north- 


ern Mexico:and the.defacto. govern- 
ment of Mexico seems to bring a 
real peace..within sight. - At least, it 
eliminates Villa from the situation, 
although he is not personally a party 
to the agreement. He may find 
refuge in the United States, or he 
may carry on some sort of brigan- 
dage, after the manner of Zapata, of 
whom, by the way, little has been 
heard for some months. It remains 
to be seen with what degree of dis- 
cretion and magnanimity General 
Carranza will use the large oppor- 
tunity afforded him by the suppres- 
sion of the Villa revolution, and. by 
the recognition accorded him by 
other governments. To bring peace 
and order and a real reign of law 
out of the chaos and bloodshed 
which have been supreme in Mexico 
since the passing of President Diaz 
would. be a splendid achievement, if 
he really measures up to it. 


Remington Notes 


“Remington Notes is a message of 
helpfulness and good will to. the 
stenographers and typists ‘of, the 
world,” says an announcement on 
the editorial page of its January is- 
sue, and the statement is confirmed 
on every page of this fittle sixteen- 
page publication. It isn’t to ~ be 
wondered that this publication which’ 
tells the stenographer. and typist so 
much that he or she ought to know 
has attained a circulation of a quar- 
ter of a million copies. 

Thé leading features in this 
month’s issue are: A story entitled 





“The Girl Who Was Worth More 
Money,” by E. L. Vansant, which 
teaches a moral by which. every 


stenographer might profit: an article 
describing the demonstrations of the 
improved Remington column selec- 


tor at the New York Business Show]; 


which shows that this: Remington in- 
vention has added twenty-five per 
cent. to the speed of the typewriter 
in ordinary letter writing; a story of 
how Miss Stollnitz broke all records 


in winning the World’s Novice 
Championship; an article entitled 
“Accuracy in Typewriting,” which 
describes in detail, the technical 


methods by which greater accuracy 
is secured, and a series of practical 
points for typists that will make 
their work worth more. 

This last issue of Remington Notes 
is beautiful in outward appearance 
and the cover design in particular 
should be very interesting and pleas- 
ing to every stenographer and typist. 

If you are not already on the free 
mailing list, write to the Remington 
Typewriter Company, 327 Broadway, 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 





Dec. 7, 1915 9.15 a. m. Long distance telephone from Cato, N. Y : Can you send us a 





fap gen for our high schco] to begin work pext week- mathematics aro selreet— 
ae —must bea good man. We would like a personal application as scon as 
ss-wignt. 11.30 a. m. Telegram to Cato : Mr. excellent candidate, apples in persom 


Letter frem Cato dated Dec. 7: You certainly got to business in earnest to- 
s in securing srch a promising candidate assr.— —— appears to be. The Boaid cf 
Education met this evening and was satisfied Mr. 


— would fill the position and 
. . I with to thank jou. 
, Yours very truly 


—— 


Secretary Board of Education, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y- 
it? In “Teachingsses Business” 
the resson why. This bow 
Ko 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. as x8 IT TELLS ROW. =s 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FEEE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabesh Ave., Chicego, llL 


WESTERN OFFICE : SPOKANE. WASH. 





secured him for the balance of the schoo! year. 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


‘Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





introduces to “olleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and ¥emilies., 


end FOREIGN superior Professors, , Assistants - 
ane forevery REIGN sn Srastions teasmameaenend Siamsthaerme canes 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





5 recommends teachers ard bas filled } un- 

‘ : dreds of high grade positions ‘up to 

, Say with excellent teachers. F+teb- 

lished 1889 No charge to empleyers, 
none Bay registration 
weed teacher for ap 

where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union 


if you ned a 
desirable place or. hnow 
mare, New York. 





with good general education wanted tor cepartment work i 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Som 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure Hons pay ing $70 to $9 per month. For further 
information address T TEACHE ENCY, K. L. MYERS & CO., 
Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 





THE BRIDGE ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY °4.%02%2.2.¢2::P5¢cctom 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for sureri 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! cials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. e 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape!l St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ‘ ° 








Register Now 
120 Tremont Street Boston Maer. 





| We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. Oy 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 





New York. . 











Massachusetts Teachers! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry. 





On. a firm financial basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS. 


a , en 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 























A SPRAINED ANKLE? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


Itis so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice 
on the street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor's 
bill and a week or two ot enforced idleness without a 
salary. 

In one high school last winter three teachers were 
laid up.with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on 
the ice. 

“ehd this is the simplest and least expensive ac- 
cident that might happen.. There are hundreds of 
ways by which eveh the most careful may suffer loss 
of time and salary, with greatly increased expenses, 

Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine. 

Not only does the T. C. U. pay loss by accident, 
but also for loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. 
A few cents a day will afford complete protection 
against these three dread contingencies, that rob so 
many teachers of their savings and their peace of 
mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 
the whole story. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Bullding, Lincoln, Nebr. 



































SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 


To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 


efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupi! into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
Strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


material, wages, estimating. etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive prccesses ‘o furnish opportunity 
for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fun- 
damental operations and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 



































